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The Christian Union 


18 March, 1893 


Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Laformation and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Atlantic City, N. J. Haddon Hall and Surround- 
ings. 

speerett, Wash. A Description of the new Manu- 
facturing and Commercial City. 

Florida. How to Get There and What to See. 
Compliments of the Clyde Steamship Company. 

Great Northern Bulletin, The. About Fish and 
Fishing in the Northwest. 

La Vita Inn, Battle Creek, Mich. The Ideal Health 
Resort. 

La Ruta Escenica. Published for the information of 
Tourists and Settlers, by the Pacific Coast Rail- 
way Company. 

Tour. To the North Cape andthe Land of the Mid- 
night Sun. Visiting the Three Northern Capi- 
tals—Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Christiania. 
Rev. H. A. Todd. 

Tour. Detailed Daily Programme of Signor Spal- 
doni’s Private Personally Conducted Educa- 
tional Vacation Excursion to Europe, for the 
Summer of 1893. 


The World’s Fair 


The Michigan Comteet is the only line from the 
East running directly by and in full view of Niagara 
Falls and the World’s Ran Illustrated descriptive 
folders in English, French, or German will be sent 
upon application toO. W. Ruggles, General Passen- 
ger an Ticket Agent, Chicago. 


TOURS 


O THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


—A tour through Ireland, England, Norway, Sweden, - 


Denmark, etc. The leader is a native of Denmark and an 
experienced tourist and linguist. Cost ot tour, $775. 
Length, 13 weeks. Party leaves New York June 24th. For 
itineraries, etc., with leader’s ay address, ad 
Miss Crosthwaite, Nat’l Bureau of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 


California 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a ‘bluff overiookin the Beach and Bay of 
Monterey, nd and marine view 
on the Pacific Coas able temparati flower gar- 
dens; surf bathing most pees temparature in 

ornia ix miles from t Trees. For terms 
and illustrated souvenir of oy poe Hotel and City of 


ta Cruz apply to 
JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


SAN DIEGO 
HOTEL BREWSTER, American Plan. 
$2.50 and upwards. J. E. O’BRIEN. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observat 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. de- 
scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Hamilton, and to sent 
on request GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo: The Antlers 


Illustrated boo describing Colorado S sent 
sequent BARNET? Proprietor. 


IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


DENVER - 


The rhe HOTEL METROPOLE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


AND 


the PyROWN- PALACE HOTEL 
ABSOLUTELY AMERICAN PLAN 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED WORK 


POTTER'S TOURS 10 EUROPE 


FOURTEENTH SEASON] 
The Best in plan; most select in membership; 
May in and hotel arrangements. Parties 
eave ?. 135 June 28, and July 8. 
D WORLD (120 pages), with programs, 
A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, New York 


Enrope, the Nile,and Mediterranean 


Fourteen Months of Travel by Rail, Boat, and Coach. 
A small party is New Yo gee for an extended tour as 
above, to leave New about Sept. 10, of this year. 

he journey will be made under the most favorable con- 
ditions. For detailsaddress Mr. CHANNING ELLERY, 
228 West 38th St., New York City. 


or * 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 ey. (Est. 1844.) 


TOURS”EUROPE 


Sailing i uly and Aug.; $275 upwards. Send for itine- 
raries. DWIN JONES, 462 Prenem Ave., Brooklyn, 


FALL TOUR to EGYPT and HOLY LAND 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


in Europe. Fifth season. Small party sails from New 
2 bs fay 3- Addre 
KIMBALL. 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

ORWAY, SWEDEN, Etc.,to CAPE 
—Special Party May ist. Also Rev. A. Todd’s 


Fifth European Tour. Send stemp for programs. 
Rev. W. J. PECK, M.A., Corona, L. I. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


ones Boarding-House; certral location; terms mode- 
24 Torrington Square, W.C., 


RESORTS 
California 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


rate 


Florida 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


n e personal supervision o er, 
of th he Fifth Hotel. N N. Y. City. 
The Windsor is a select, homelike hotel, with 
has ail at tits facing the 
park, is the best in the city. 


Illinois 


World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 

Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


Hotel 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free On application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CoO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Maryland 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
te 


A most charming spot to spend the er. 4 nore fea- 
re—parlor on top house, overlooking ty of 


in the world. Send f dooert ti hlet to R: 
on Departuse nt of Christian 
C. WARNER STORK, 


M 
"Kentucky Ave., near bea 


| 


Maryland 


THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Stsa., 
(Kuropean Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


otels, situated in the most fashionable section of 

ct exceptional advantages to famili d 
fer illustrated souvenir guide to 
GEO. F. AMS, Manager. 


New Hampshire 


A Lake and Mountain Scene 


of unique beauty and interest, that one can study for 
hours without tiring, can be seen from the piazzas of 
the ASQUAM Housg, at HOLDERNEss, NEw HAmp- 
SHIRE. Spend June heré. 

Illustrated book sent on request by LEON H. 
CILLEY, Langham Hotel, Boston. 


New Jersey 
ATIANTIC 


HOTEL CLARENDON 


Near Beach. Open all the Bs First class in alll appoint- 
ments; termsreasonable. Virginia Ave. Col.J.M. rk. 


DELAWARE CITY HOUS CITY 


Newly furnished; fine appointments: terms _ reason- 
able. Tennessee Ave., near beach. S. E. BRADWAY. 


The ELKTON 


odern conveniences; terms reasonable. 
ch. Mrs. E. WILE. 


ATLANTIC 


NTIC 
CITY 


THE EMERSON 


Strictly ot ua terms reasonable. So. Carolina 
Ave., near be SAM’L J. YOUNG, Prop. 


THE IRVINGTON ATLANTIC 


On the Beach; steam heat; elevator; ‘smoking 
and billiard rooms; filtered water. Send for circular. 
CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


The RADNOR 


112 South Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Three minutes’ walk of ocean. H. W. SHARPLESS. 


THE REVERE 


Refurnished_and_ improved;_open all the year; ful} 
ocean view. Park Avenue. "Jam ames M. Moore, Pro 
Near the Beach. 


SAN MARCOS. Atlantic City, N. J 


Elegant and modern; steam heat; elevator; piazzas 
under glass. $2.50 and $3 a day. 


VI CTORI A South Carolina Avenue, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.- 

Open - 9g year. Hot and cold sea water baths. Good 

ocean M. WILLIAMS. 


Hotel Wellington 


Atlantic City, N. J. . 


Ocean end of Kentucky Avenue. Now open. 
M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 


New York 


BRENTWOOD 


AMONG THE PINES 


The HOTELS “BRENTWOOD” and *“*AUSTRAL’’ 
will open April 1 and 15 respectively. The temperature 
and climatic conditions are similar to Lakewood. The 
hotels contain all modern improvements, including gas, 
elevator, steam heat, electric bells, etc. Distance, 41 
miles; time, 1% hours from New York or Brooklyn. 

For circulars, terms, etc., address S. H. SCRIPTURE, 
180 St. James Place, Brooklyn. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A peter resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam open 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the root. Suites of 


rooms with private baths. Massage Blectricity, all baths 
h and Russian 


and complete- 


= remedial appliances, NS New 
never surpassed in 


| 
| 
& 
RUEQPE, HOLY LAND, WORLD'S Farr 
Select parties; best ticketing facilities; choicest i 
> 
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West for the Summer 


‘Many of our readers in the Eastern States will go to the World’s Fair this summer. 
While in the West, why not visit some of its leading resorts—see the Yellowstone, the 
Yosemite, the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, Hot Springs, S. D., Helena, Mont., or take 
a trip to Alaska, the Great Salt Lake, or go to Banff, visit the resorts of Lake Minnetonka, 
Minn., Excelsior Springs, Mo., Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak and Manitou, the California 
mountain summer resorts, picturesque Mackinac and the various Michigan resorts, or the 
Lake resorts of Wisconsin? We will gladly send you full printed information in regard to 
these resorts or any others, with the ways of reaching them via any point, and help you lay 
out any tour or route you may think of taking. Write, asking for what you want. Address 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


WERNERSVILLE, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


On the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road, between Philadelphia and Har- 
risburg; 9 miles from the city of 
Reading; 45 from Harrisburg; 67 
from Philadelphia; 136 from New 
York; 130 from Baltimore. 

All trains—nine in number each 
way—stop at this station, bringing us 
within two hours of Philadelphia ; four 
hours of New York; five hours of 
Washington. 

Walter’s Park, in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, with the mildest climate, 
sunniest location, finest scenery, purest — 
air and water, gives all the elements of 
a great resort. Our winter is past; 


The Glorious Spring 


is here. Our season promises to be 
early, with birds singing, flowers. 
springing, the mountain-sides all glo- 
rious in their brightness and beauty. 
We have most extensive grounds; 
hill and dale, forest and glen, farms 
and gardens (400 acres). The views 
from our place surpass those of any 
Sanitarium in America. Our broad 
piazzas (400 feet long) give fine prome- 
nading, trom which travelers declare 
the scenery observed to be unsurpassed, if indeed equaled, in Europe or America. Our air is dry and bracing; water pure and soft ; our soil is 
gravelly; our extensive walks dry and attractive. The Sanitarium is finished and furnished in excellent style. We have Hydraulic Elevator, 
Electric bells, excellent table; livery and dairy attached. The treatment consists of Baths, MASSAGE, Swedish Movements, ELECTRICITY, 
Hygienic Dietary. Its physicians have had twenty years’ continuous experience in their administration, and have enjoyed an unparalleled success 
in the restoration of chronic invalids to good health. Our terms are exceptionally low for first-class accommodations. Open grates and steam 
are the approved heating appliances. Circulars sent free. Send for “The Nutritive Cure,” 25 cts. ; “ Outlines of a Common-sense System,” 25 
cts.; “Recent Important Discoveries,” 20 cts. Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D., Walter’s Park P. O., Berks Co., Pa. 


The Jackson Sanatorium Hotel Ver 


OPEN ALL 
THE YEAR 


at! u 


4 

‘ 

wih 


«4 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK SSS = IN THE 
Eleva ecation, 14200 ft. above sea- overlooking = 
the besstital Genesee Valley. Physicians. All DISTRICT 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- — Bl: 
| Elegant restaurant in 


connection. Moderate 
prices. Situated in the 
choicest residence por- 
tion of Chicago, midway 
between the Fair Grounds 
andthe City. Near Ele- 
vated Road, Steam and 
Cable Cars. 20 minutes’ 


Hon rn. | main building and twelve es. 

oo! promenade fest open clea 
. safe evator, 

supervision of Mrs. Pp, Seine. of Chautauqua 


Cooking School & W. R.R, between New York and 


Buffalo. Open all the year. Forillustrated circular, etc., 


Ww 


ride to either fair or 
The Princess Anne gant, new Hotel has 108 choice rooms with every convenience. A delightful spot for your 


World’s Fair Visit. Rooms e# suite or single, $1.00 per day and upwards for each person. 

ally healthful feaort. with a positively curative Write at once for diagram of rooms and terms. 

Sound. Address CRITTENDEN. Proprietor. Address HOTEL VERNON, 4227 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
PEABODY & HOUGHTELING, Mortgage Bankers, 


Plans, etc., at 96 Broadway, New York (Room 55). _ 
| : . J BANK OF COMMERCE 
hed other advertisements in this department sa | REFERENCES: ' Mr. J. H. PICKRELL, Sec’y of Short-Horn Breeders’ Ass’n, ; All of Chicago. 
he ing page.) JENNINGS TrRusT Co., 
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SUMMER COTTAGES 
|: is proposed to establish in the Adiron- 


dacks a camp for girls during six weeks of 

the summer. The camp will be beauti- 
fully situated on Keene Heights, within a few 
minutes’ walk of St. Hubert’s Inn. The terms 
will be one hundred dollars for the six weeks. 
For further particulars address Miss RUUTz- 
REEsS, Wallingford, Conn., or Miss JOSEFHINE 
NEWTON, 135 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


For Sale or Rent at 
Watch Hill, R. I. 


A very desirable and centrally located a, home, com- 
letely furnished For further ony ag apply to Mrs. 
GEO . G. WILLIAMS, 28 Prospect S ord, Conn. 


TRAVEL 


California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE —Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets | 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl. 


Very important changes have recently been 
made in round-trip California tickets. 

Weare prepared to offer extraordinary induce- 
ments and facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars address 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
- GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A 2 
Pass. Ket 296 
ass. 


Or A. B. FARNSwWoRTH, G. E. 
Loo 


Gass, Pass. 


uffalo, N. Y. 


Twilight Park by-the-Sea 
(CRYSTAL BROOK, LONG ISLAND) 


On March 7th I took my first party of lot-buyers, including one lady, and, despite 
the deep snow everywhere, they tramped all over the place and selected $2,000 worth 
of lots. They were enthusiastic over its beauties, the contour of the land, the varied 
vegetation, and the sweeping view over the Sound—blue as indigo. If Crystal Brook 
can charm under such conditions, how will it be when spring comes? 

A few days before, I saw land in a fashionable section on the South Shore, flat as a 
board, without a tree or shrub, and no outlook excepting over half a mile of marsh to 
a faint line of ocean. Yet a $60,000 cottage stood there upon a $5,000 lot site. If 
such prices are paid for these “ attractions,” lots are dirt cheap at Crystal Brook. 

We shall take parties down every Saturday, leaving Long Island City at 8:50, return- 
ing at 3 P.M.; fare, $3.05. I still believe that the whole tract can be sold in a jiffy. 

Address . CHARLES F. WINGATE, Sanitary Engineer, 
119 Pearl Street, New York. 

P. S.—My latest sale effected through the Christian Union was to an American 
clergyman visiting in Scotland, who sent his check last week. 


A house whose guests come back again 
“— again,—a home. 

Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
= fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
Claes quiet, comfort, luxury, health,— 


THE 


HALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


help to decide. 


these are what such a seaside home as THE CHALFONTE gives. 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on re bi 3 will 
E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic C 


[0 ALL WINTER RESORTS 


South Georgia, Florida, ‘Coke, the West Indies, 
South and Central America, and Mexico 
REACHED BY THE 


PLANT SYSTEM 


Of Railway and Steamship Lines 
Through Sleeping-Car Lines between all Principal Points 
an 


Jacksonville, Tampa, and Port Tampa 


est, and Fon 
Mobile Go (weekly), Port Tampa and St. J es City y (Pine 
Island), Pu nts 


a Rassa, Fort ge 
River and of the G 
weekly) Port Tampa and sorts of th River sors i. 
ay). ons to Jamaica durin g the 
r se 
The Canada ja Atlantic Compe ny’s S. = HALIFAX, under 
e management of THz PLANT SysTeEm, make 
——— excursions from Port Tampa, Florida, to Kings- 
amaica, givini ap Oe Nassau en route, three days 
"Jamaica, otel accommodation, carriage 


ves, etc. 

Next trip Steamer Halifax leaves Port Tampa, Florida, 
Wednesday, March Ist. Thirdand last trip, Tues- 
day, March 14th. 

b ‘the Plant System, situated on the line of the South 
d, are under the general management of 

J. H. KING. 


THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL 

Described by a as modern wonder 
gre - a in its complete furnishings and surround- 
ings. Now open. 


THE INN—PORT TAMPA 


On the pier, over the waters of Tampa Bay. A unigue 
che Hg richly furnished and complete in every detail of 
"Facilities for midwinter bathing and boating. 


OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 


THE SEMINOLE 
Winter Park 


Now Open 
Appointments, service, and cuisine unsurpassed. 
Special rates for foe. weeks or lon mer 
D. P. Hathaway, Resident Manager. 


For circulars and other information wg Be to Hotel 
Managers, or to W. M. DAVIDSON, Ge - Ag.» 


HASHAGEN, East’n Agt., 


261 B’way, New York. 
ED RoBi in, Trav. Pass. Agt., 


Room A, First Floor. 


Hamburg 


PACKET COMPANY 
Fast Line to London 


This is the only Line to Europe having four twin- 
screw Express Steamers. ‘The Menu served is equal to 
that of the best hotelsin Europe. No overcrowding. 
Number of passengers limited to seating capacity of saloons. 
xpress Service to Southampton, London, 
and Hamburg by the magnificent twin-screw Steam- 
ships of 13-16,000 horse-power. Spring sailings: 
Normannia, Mar. 30, 4 P.M. | A. Victoria, Apr. 20, 9 A. M. 
Columbia, pr. 13, 3 P.M. | Normannia, Apr. 27, 3 P.M. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN Packet Co., 37 Broadway, N. Y- 


Have you seen the $3,000,000 
Washington Bridge? If not, 
send 75 cents to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, and he will mail you, 
postpaid, a copy of a beautiful | 
etching of New York’s newest 
and most beautiful bridge. 


AY Publications Devoted to 
RED RIVER VALLEY, 
DO YOU WANT MINNESOTA, 
? THE DAKOTAS, 
or Money ani > .| Montana, 
or Henith ? IDAHO, and 
You can find all these out WASHINGTON 
est. Sent Free. 


For publications, etc., address 
F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


WRITE 
JOuRIST 
Upon Your, 


AND WHEN YOU WANT A 

BICYCLE THINK OF THE | 
“TOURIST'AS ONE WHICH NO 
ONE NAMES EXCEPT TO PRAISE. 


and_ pneumatic tires. for we make 
both. Send for catalogue and 
our pamphlet entitled — : 


HARD AND SOFT SIDE" 


"Geo. R. Biowett Co. 
OFFICES. FACTORY 
308 10_w. NY COLTS WEST ARMORY 


Ve can tell you all about bicycles 


¥4 
; 
Be 
4 
ig 
> 
3 SS 
4 
1 
\ | 
EWN ‘3 
lo GALIFORNIA ) 
| 
Ww 
oth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Agt., 40 Exchange Street, 3 


er 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Famil ily Paper, con- 
taining this wee forty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United Statés, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for — for 
South Africa add $2.08 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes ofA ddress.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should | 

- notify us to that effect; other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remiit.— Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 


EAN 


BBE BYF 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


A Familp Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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TRS 


A Suggestion 


to 
School-Teachers 


LL older scholars 
are more or less 
interested in the 
World’s Fair. Sup- 
pose these scholars 

study each route by which a per- 
son can reach Chicago, the prin- 
cipal cities passed through, the 
products of the country en route, 
what certain cities are noted for, 
and many other things that 
would naturally come up. The 
Recreation Department of The 
Christian Union will be glad to 
furnish you with a complete set 
of Time-tables of all the Railroad 
and Steamer lines that could be 
used from your place to Chicago, 
if you should decide to take the 
matter up. We do this to ad- 
vertise the Recreation Depart- 
ment, and shall be glad to send 
the package, without charge, if 
you desire the same, on receipt 
of your request. Address The 
Recreation Department, The 
Christian Union, New York. — 


The 
Roman Catholic 
Question 


By 
LYMAN ABBOTT 


Reprinted from 
The Christian Union 
and published by request. 


Price ten cents by mail. 


The Christian Union Co., N. Y. 


KAYSER 


HOME 


PATENT 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

\ FINGER Office: No. 119 Broadway 

TIPPED SEVENTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1893 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 

GLOVES Bank, Trost Co. and Stocks id (ie 


guarantee ticket LIABILITIES : 
that calls fo Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 1 824401 62 
another pair if $9,328,754 44 
DIRECTORS 
the tips wear out Levi P. Morton, Henry M. Taber, Jone H. Washburn, Saas 
If your dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS William David H. McAipin, George 
KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you ohn R. . Andrew C. Armstrong. Francis H. Leggett Henry F: : 
illiam H. Townsend, Cornelius N. Bliss, Benjamin Perkins, Lucien C. Warner, 
get them. Oliver S. Carter. Edmund F. Holbrook, George W. Smith., Warner Van Norden, 


© 


OF THE 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 
THOMAS B. CREENE, 


DANIEL, A. HEALD, President 


} Secretaries. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN 
ELBRIDGE CG. SNOW W,’ } Vice-Presidents, 
HENRY J. FERRIS, AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 


New York, January 10, 1893 
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WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
AND OF BUT 
ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, Pou FINE 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 
FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 


AND THE QUESTION 
“1S IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATEO?" 
IS NEVER RAISED 
CONCERNING A GIFT 
BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 


Silversmiths, 


(Reverse.) 
ENGLISH SETTER CLUB MEDAL. 


Union Square & 16th St., 


NEW YORK. 


You wouldnt have a 
delicate, beautiful wife 
live in a rickety hovel, 


wouldn't put a delicate, high-priced watch 


would you? You 
movement in a case that wouldn't pro- 
tect it, either. Solid gold cases are soft, 
A Fahys Mon- 
arch (14 karat) or Montauk (10 karat) 
Gold Filled Watch 


durable, good protection. 


and so bad_ protectors. 


Case, is stiff and 
ap- 


pearance as solid gold, and much cheaper. 


Elegant 
MONARCH 


Trade Your jeweller has them. 


Catarrhal Deaf- 


Ramey’s Medicator cunts 


Clears the Head. (S Hay Fever, LaGrippe, Etc., or Money Refunded. Price com- 


Cures Offensive Breath. amma plete with four months’ treatment by mail $2.. The medicine 
gil is put on a sponge in enlarged part of medicator. 

) Insert twin tubes in nostrils, single tube in mouth 

‘ then blow; thus your lungs force highly medicated 
4. —__@ air into all parts of the head and throat. Send for 

“AGENTS WANTED terms, testimonials, and further particulars. 
RAMEY & CO., 85 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

LARGE PROFITS FOR LADIES OR GENTLEMEN. NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. 


ASK YOUR DRUCCIST FOR RAMEY’S MEDICATOR. TAKE NO OTHER. 


ARE GUARANTEED TO SHOW NO WORN SPOTS 


SPOONS and FORKS |! MASON & HAMLIN 
INL Al D Sold for cash and easy payments. 


New styles just introduced. 
in the back of the bowl and 


Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
: > NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 
handle have the wearing qualities 
of solid silver. 


ORGANS PIANOS 


ROOT, BARK «0 BLOSSOM 


The Best Stomach, Liver, Kid ney and Blood Remedy. 
e 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS and FORKS 


Dyspepsia, Constipation, S 

ness, Rheumatism or Catarrh. Sample 
GENTS PAID WEEKLY SALA ° 

@1 box two months’ supply } Sent by mail or at most Dru 

60c. ** one month’s supply § (gists. Try Itand Be Wel 


ROOT, BARK & BLOSSOM, Newark, N. J. 
PIP PLP PDD PPD LL LOLA 


$ & HEAD NOISES CURED 
Noses cures 


FOR 25 YEARS. 


Ask your Feweler for them. Send for circulars. 
Made only by 


Holmes & Edwards, Bridgeport, Conn. 


ful when all remedies fail. So 
mly by F. Hiscox, 858 D’way, N.Y. Write for book of 


The Hammond 
[s now a good 


Manifolder. 
The Ideal Hammond 


has its distinctive 
The elastic touch. 
Universal Hammond 
has a touch with which 

| type-bar 
operators are familiar. 


Send for a circular describing the 
transformation. 


The Hammond 
ypewriter Company, 


447-449 East 52d St., 
Sales Office: 77 Nassau St., 
New York. 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


‘** A wonderful remedy which gave me most gratify- 
ing results in the worst forms of dyspepsia.’’ 


It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia that 
no other medicine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and making the process 
of digestion natural and easy. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


‘Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of substitutes and imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists — 
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The Outlook 


HE interminable Panama scandal has passed 
into another stage, in the trial, now in 
progress, of a number of Deputies, Sena- 
tors, and Panama directors accused of 
corruption in connection with the Pan- 

, ama Lottery Bonds Bill. This is an 

‘entirely different charge from that on which M. de Les- 

seps and several of his fellow-directors have already been 

‘tried and convicted. It relates specifically to the cor- 

ruption of public officers at the time of the passage of 

the bill authorizing the Panama Lottery. The defense of 

‘Charles de Lesseps involves the gravest accusation which 

has yet been made since the disclosure of the scandal. He 

declares that the great sums spent for corrupt purposes 

‘were extorted from the Company by public men/and by the 

press, and that they were paid as the only means of con- 

tinuing the work of the Company. The story told in detail 
implicates M. Herz, M. Baihaut, formerly Minister of Pub- 
lic Works ; M. Clemenceau, the Radical editor of “ La Jus- 
tice ;’’ M. de Freycinet, M. Floquet, and other equally 
prominent men. In some cases the charge is directly 
made that money was paid as a bribe, and the most dra- 
matic scene in the trial last week was the confession of 
M. Baihaut that he had received money in this way. 


In the case of M. de Freycinet and M. Floquet the 
charge involves the complicity of these statesmen to 
the extent of their endeavoring to hush matters up and 
counseling the payment of large sums of money for 
the sake of avoiding the disclosure of the scandal. Ma- 
‘dame: Cottu, the wife of the director who has already 
been tried and sentenced, testified that she had been 
approached by an agent of the Government and asked 
whether she possessed any documents compromising Dep- 
uties of the Extreme Right, or Conservative, wing. In 
consequence of this charge, M. Bourgeois, the Minister of 
Justice, who regarded himself as under suspicion by im- 
plication, has resigned, and Paris is again agitated by the 
possibility of another Cabinet crisis. M. Clemenceau, 
who is now fighting for his own political life, declares that 
when he was visited by the two De Lesseps four years ago, 
‘they came in the name, not of Cornelius Herz, as was first 
alleged, but of President Carnot, who, they said, had 
advised them to persuade the Deputies to support the 
‘Canal. 
declares, that he promised to help the Company, both in 
person and by his journal. M. de Freycinet and M. Flo- 
quet confess that they urged the Company to compromise 
with the men who were trying to extort money from it, 
but deny the charge of any corruption, and defend their 
action on the ground of the public good. M. Floquet has 
practically admitted that under his premiership money 
of the Company was used in the campaign against Bou- 
langer. The recent disclosures were the subject of fierce 


debate in the Chamber of Deputies on Monday, and, after 
hearing M. Bourgeois and M. Ribot, who denied all con- 


It was under these circumstances, Clemenceau | 


nection with any attempt to suppress the scandal or to 
divert public attention from it, the Chamber gave the 
Ministry a vote of confidence by a majority of sixty-nine. 
| 

The Conservatives and Liberal-Unionists are evidently 
determined to make a desperate fight against the Home 
Rule Bill, both in Parliament and before the constituencies. 
In Ulster the Orangemen are greatly excited. Meetings have 
been held to protest against the bill, with threats of civil 
war in the event of its passage. It is evident that the Prot- 
estant feeling has taken serious alarm, and that many sober- 
minded Irish Protestants believe that they are to be handed 
over helpless to a Catholic majority in the event of the 
passage of the bill. One speaker declared that there had 
been no crisis in Ireland so grave since the time of James 
II., and, in response to an invitation to the audience to 
take a solemn oath on the Bible to stand by the Union 
even if they had to fight over again the Battle of the Boyne, 
the entire assembly rose. It is also evident, however, that 
a good deal of this feeling is being worked up for political 
purposes, and the inflammatory speeches which have been 
made are not to be allowed to pass unchallenged. Mr. 
Morley, the Irish Secretary, has issued orders to the chiefs 
of police in the Ulster district to prosecute all speakers who 
appeal to violence or hint at civil war. What gives this 
agitation its distinct political complexion is the fact that it 
is being directed from London, and that, at the mass-meet- 
ings now being held there and elsewhere, Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour, and other political leaders 
are presenting the casé against Home Rule. This appeal 
to the constituencies is not to be confined, however, to 
Ulster, but is to be made in Scotch cities and in the 
centers of English opinion. This action of the Conserva- 
tives and Liberal-Unionists, taking the discussion out of 
the House of Commons into the country at large, re- 
calls the effectiveness with which Mr. Gladstone employed 
the same policy in his magnificent campaign against Lord 
Beaconsfield’s diplomacy in the East, and the thrilling 
speeches which he made on the Bulgarian question. There 
was this difference, however, that Mr. Gladstone went to 
his constituents on a new question which had come up 
since the election of Parliament, while in the present case 
the Unionists and Conservatives have gone to their con- 
stituents on a question upon which that constituency has 


_ already expressed itself at a general election. 


Before the session opened, London was full of predic- 
tions of the immediate outbreak of discord in the Liberal 
ranks, and of the practical defeat of the Home Rule Bill 
at the very start by the lack of concord among its friends. 
So far, however, the Liberals have acted together, the 
Irish have supported them, and the discord has been among 
the Unionists. Twice during the past week the latter have 
repudiated Mr. Balfour’s leadership in the House, have 
followed the somewhat eccentric guidance of Mr. James 
Lowther, and have swelled the Government majority on 
two motions to eighty-five or six. Lord Randolph Churchill 
reappeared on the scene at the opportune moment to 
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take advantage of the revolt against Mr. Balfour, and made 
a speech in defense of the Welsh Church which was so 
characteristically aggressive that it put new heart into the 
discouraged ranks of the Conservatives. A meeting of the 
party was held at the Carlton Club, in which an attempt 
was made to whip the Unionists into line with Mr. Balfour, 
and Lord Churchill was persuaded to make a speech 
expressing his loyalty to that leader. The meeting, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been conclusive, since on the 
following night an important section of Unionists revolted 
the second time and refused to follow Mr. Balfour. The 
developments of the next few days will be awaited with 
great interest. There appears to be a decided reaction 
against the control of Mr. Balfour, whose ability no one 
questions, and whose cool and imperturbable temperament 
and ready power of sarcasm make him singularly effective 
in dealing with the Irish. He is apparently lacking, how- 
ever, in some of the essential elements of leadership in 
opposition, being neither a good tactician nor a vigorous 
debater. Lord Churchill, on the other hand, finds his 
chief interest in life in making trouble for his friends, and 
his appearance at this juncture is characteristic of the man. 
No one can tell what réle he will attempt to play or what 
line of action he will follow, but it may be predicted with 
reasonable assurance that he will make himself a thorn in 
the side of Mr. Balfour, and that, while Mr. Gladstone’s 
position is by no means a bed of roses, that of the Con- 
servative leader in the House will be equally undesirable 
for a person of reposeful temperament. As we go to press 
Mr. Gladstone is reported to be ill, and some anxiety is 
felt about his condition. : 
& 


The political situation in Germany does not clear as 
time goes on, and the fate of the Army Bill is not the only 
uncertain matter. At this distance it is difficult to state 
the relative positions of the parties with reference to this 
bill, they are so constantly shifting. The Government is 
anxious, however, about other matters as well. In a recent 
speech the Chancellor gave the emphasis of unconcealed 
apprehension to the mention of the agrarian movement 
and the anti-Semitic movement, which, he said, might 
easily become tendencies too powerful to be overcome or 
directed. The agrarian movement finds its chief support 
in the distress of landowners of northern Germany, and is 
just now directing its energies especially to the denuncia- 
tion of the recent commercial treaties, to the operation of 
which they ascribe prevailing low prices. The agitation 
goes on both in the Reichstag and in the country at large. 
At a recent congress of the party held in Berlin delegates 
were present from all parts of the Empire. The treaties 
of commerce, especially that now pending with Russia, 
were vigorously condemned, bimetallism was _ strongly 
approved, and the name of Bismarck was cheered to the 
echo. It is believed that the party aims to secure the sup- 
port and leadership of Bismarck, and that the ex-Chancel- 
lor is not unwilling to be captured in the interests of a 
movement which makes the Government so uncomfortable. 
The Agrarian League aims at nothing less than the con- 
solidation in a single body of the entire agricultural class. 
It is receiving accessions from many quarters, having 
absorbed the Peasants’ League with forty thousand mem- 
bers, and having received offers of alliance from the anti- 
Semitic associations. The claims of the League are 
making a distinct impression on the Government. The 
Emperor has intimated that if the agrarian representatives 
in the Reichstag will help him on the Military Bill, they 
will receive concessions in return, and has proclaimed his 
devotion to agriculture. The anti-Semitic movement, un- 
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happily, appears to be gaining ground, and promises to take 
the place of the old-fashioned Conservatism. At a recent 
by-election in Silesia the result showed that four-fifths of 
the Conservatives in the district had gone over to the sup- 
port of the anti-Semite. 

The general European situation is full of unrest. We 
have commented, from time to time, on the growing desire 
for autonomy among the various races under the rule of 
the Austrian Empire, and the steadily increasing agitation 
to secure that end. A new stage in this agitation is 
reached by the action of the various nationalities of Hun- 
gary. The Roumans, the Serbs, the Ruthenians, and the 
Croats recently held a meeting of representatives at Vienna, 
and decided upon a policy of joint agitation looking to the 
substitution of the federal system for the dual monarchy. - 
Arrangements were made for the holding of a congress sa 
further this end, and a newspaper is to be started a 
Vienna to give the movement direction and to act as a 
medium of communication with the public—The recent 
fall of the Portuguese Ministry is explained in various 
ways, some observers attributing it to the opposition of 
the liquor interests, and others to financial difficulties. It 
had been in office only a year, and had not attached to 
itself either party. Senhor Ribero, who has formed a new 
Ministry, is a Conservative, and will probably endeavor to 
carry out the Conservative programme ; which includes, 
among other things, a promise to meet the claims of the 
bondholders as rapidly as possible, and to grant an 
amnesty to political prisoners. It now looks as if there 
were serious danger that the union between Sweden and 
Norway would be broken. The Radicals have resolved to 
drive the King into a position where he must choose 
between granting all their demands or occupying Norway 
with troops. They propose, if he refuses to establish two 
foreign ministries representing the two countries, to refuse 
to vote the supplies. It is scarcely possible that the King 
will grant the double foreign ministry, on account of the 
obvious working difficulties of the scheme, and it would 
be little less than madness to attempt to hold Norway as 
a conquered country. As was anticipated, the result of 
the Spanish elections has been the return of the Govern- 
ment supporters in a large majority—not less than roo. 
Two years ago the Conservatives had a majority of 140 in 
the Cortes. This isan astonishing reversal, but it is robbed 
of its significance by the fact, as we have already intimated, — 
that the electoral machinery permits the party in power to 
secure whatever result it desires at the polls. 

@ 


Civil Service Reformers, whatever their party affiliations, 
can hardly fail to be gratified with the promises involved 
in the opening acts and declarations of Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration. He has announced very explicitly that 
office-holders under his previous administration need not 
apply for reappointment. The ground for this decision is 
said to be his belief in rotation in office, and his determi- 
nation to do nothing to establish an office-holding class. 
We do not agree with these avowed principles on which 


-his action is based. There is as little reason for rotation 


in office in the business of government as in commercial 


or mercantile business, and the danger from an office-hold- 


ing class is considerably less than the danger from the 
very much larger office-seeking class. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Cleveland has shrewdly met the office-seekers on their 
own ground, and presented an argument which they are 
powerless to gainsay. By his decision not to reappoint 
those who held office under his previous administration, 
he has dismissed from Washington at least half of the 
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army of office-seekers. Mr. Bissell, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, has destroyed the hopes of another very considera- 


ble class by his declaration that no men will be appointed. 


as postmasters unless they intend personally to fulfill the 
duties of the office. This rational decision, if carried out, 
will put an end to the very objectionable custom of 
appointing storekeepers as postmasters, who take the 
office for the sake of the business which it attracts to the 
store, and then appoint a deputy to perform all duties of 
the post-office. It is also officially announced that post- 
masters now in office will be allowed to fill out their term, 
except where there are well-grounded complaints against 
their administration, and office-seekers are not to be 
informed of the date when the terms of office expire. 
These declarations indicate that the Administration intends 
to go back to the original and proper practice of seeking 
men to fill the offices instead of using offices to satisfy 
the hunger of office-seekers. 


@ 


Senator Sherman has introduced into the Senate a reso- 
lution providing for a change of date in the expiration of 
the President’s official term. He proposes to throw it 
over until the latter part of April, so as to avoid the dan- 


-_gers to health which almost invariably result from inaugu- 


ration ceremonies in the month of March. The change 
certainly ought to be made; but a mere change in the date 
of the inauguration is not enough. The whole machinery 
of transference from one administration to another needs 


readjusting. The President is nominated in June or July ; the 


letter of acceptance is issued in September; the campaign, 


which has lagged lazily along through the summer months, 


waxes warm in October; the President is elected in No- 
vember ; his election is officially declared in January, and 
he takes his seat on the 4th of March. The Congress 
which has been elected at the same time with him does 
not, however, convene until December. Thus the country 
is kept in a state of more or less anxiety and perplexity 


for a period of a year and a half, to the serious detriment 


of public and other interests. The nemination should be 
made in September, the letters of acceptance should be 
forthcoming within a week after the nomination is made, 
not more than six weeks should be occupied i in the political 
campaign, and the President should take his seat and the 
new Congress should convene simultaneously, certainly not 
less than six weeks after the election has been held. The 
dangers to health from inclement weather can easily be 
avoided by reducing the inauguration ceremonials to the 
simplicity of the Jeffersonian era. 

The President has withdrawn the Hawaiian treaty from 
the consideration of the Senate. It is not yet known 
whether it is his intention to return it with a message of 
his own on the subject, to send in an entirely new treaty, 
or to preserve a policy of inaction ; but apparently well- 
authenticated reports indicate that the Secretary of State 
favors either annexation or an American protectorate. 
Meanwhile reports from Hawaii indicate that the situation 


there remains unchanged. The ex-Queen has issued a state- 


ment, which is dignified in manner and which gives 
her version of the recent difficulties in detail. She claims 
that the sentiment of the natives is practically unan- 
imous in her favor, that the American Minister has 
acted as a partisan of a faction rather than as the rep- 
resentative of a friendly foreign nation, and that United 


States forces were used to support the plots of the four 


thousand foreigners who were acting in their own finan- 
cial interest without regard to the wishes or interest of 
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the eighty-five thousand inhabitants. She says in sum- 


“The prosperity of merchants is abundant refutation to the asser- 
tions of those who bewail commercial bankruptcy. Personal liberty 
is as secure in Honolulu as in Washington. Probably no city can 
show a record so free from crime of all kinds. The wealth of the. 
missionaries is evidence of the free scope allowed to the professors of 
religion. What, then, is the ground for these alarming rumors of in- 
security and danger so rife in America? It must be manifest to any 
dispassionate inquirer that the reason is to be sought in the restless 
agitation of a small section of the community, led on and captained by 
the American Minister and one or two others. Let not the American 
people listen to the statements of men whose only idea is the restora- 
tion of the sugar bounty. Let not the Americans commit the ignoble, 
un-American act of forcibly annexing a population struggling to raise 
itself from the traditions of recent barbarism.” 


A fact of considerable significance in connection with the 
commercial side of the annexation question is the recent 
admission by Mr. Thurston, one of the Hawaiian Commis- 
sioners now in this country, that a contract exists between 
the Sugar Trust and Mr. Claus Spreckels on the one hand 
and the Hawaiian sugar-planters on the other, “that if at 
any time the Hawaiian planters should receive the benefit 
of sugar bounty provided by the McKinley Law, the Trust 
was to have half of the amount paid on Hawaiian sugar.” 
This contract, Mr. Thurston states, was signed last summer 
only after the strongest protest from the planters and some 
useless resistance. On the other hand, the evidence of 
the total unfitness of the Queen to rule, and of her com- 
mitment to the lottery and opium ring, is cumulative and 
practically conclusive. 

There is no principle of political reform that has been 
of late more strongly urged than that which would separate 
municipal affairs from the influence of national politics. 
It is justly argued that what citizens of a place like New 
York or Chicago want is to have the public business car- 
ried on efficiently and economically, by men whose hon- 


esty and capacity are beyond question, and that it is not 


of the slightest consequence whether a Mayor or Commis- 
sioner of Public Works believes in protection or tariff 
reform, gold standard or bimetallism. Every one admits — 
this theoretically; to put it in practice is another matter. 
But at least a start in the right direction has just been 
made in Chicago. Eleven newspapers, including the 
“Tribune,” “ Inter-Ocean,” Herald,” “ News,” “ Dis- 
patch,” and others perhaps not so well known in the East, 


‘ have simultaneously printed an appeal to the people, set- 


ting forth the theory we have above outlined, stating that 
the time is now ripe in Chicago for an attempt at non- 
partisan city government, and asking citizens to fill out 
and mail a coupon printed in all the papers. This 
coupon pledges the signer to adherence to the principle of 
non-partisanship in Chicago politics, and gives the signer’s 
choice for citizens’ candidates for Mayor and Aldermen. 
This is such a strong, concerted movement, in the direct- 
ness of its attack and the number of its supporters, that it 
has good promise of successful issue. We find in it a 
practical application in an unofficial way of the referendum 
idea. When will the New York papers enter upon a 
reform movement with such substantial unanimity ? 

@ 

The Legislature of New Jersey has adjourned without | 

repealing its acts licensing gambling. On Tuesday of 
last week the friends of repeal in the House of Repre-. 
sentatives attempted to secure from that body a public 
hearing upon the question, but Speaker Flynn ruled the 
motion out of order as “ unprecedented.” Precedents 
were cited and the decision of the Chair appealed from. 
The* vote on 1 the first calling of the roll stood 33 to 24 
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against the Chair, but the clerk was promptly instructed 
by the Chair to call the roll of absentees, and this call 
was kept up until the race-track lobby had persuaded 
enough Representatives to change their votes to make the 
result a tie, and then the Chair decided that the motion 
The public was only given an opportunity to 
make its protest before the Committee on Municipal Cor- 
porations, of which the owner of one of the race-tracks is 
Chairman. The Legislature, in order to “pander a little 
to the moral sentiment ” of the State, passed an act for- 
bidding horse-races during the three winter months. This 
act is aimed at the single race-course at Guttenburg, 
whose owners are reported not to have contributed their 
share of the campaign funds raised by the race-track asso- 
ciations. Before adjourning, the Legislature again defied 
public sentiment by overriding Governor Werts’s veto of 
the partisan bill depriving the Republican Mayor of Jersey 
City of the powers the people, by a political revolution, 
had chosen him to exercise. No Legislature in years has 
made such a record, and the indignation against it has 
spread even to Democratic caucuses. One Democratic 
newspaper urges Governor Werts to recall the Legislature 
in special session in order to save the party from over- 
whelming defeat atthe next election. He ought so to 
recall it, to save the State from irreparable dishonor. If the 


agitation is kept up, the victories of the gamblers will yet 


prove as disastrous to them as was the Dred Scott decis- 
ion to the Southern oligarchy. 


@ 


It is reported that a suit has been brought in Illinois to 
secure a decision from the courts prohibiting the closing 
of the Columbian Fair on Sunday, on two grounds: first, 
that the Park in which the Fair buildings are situated has 
been dedicated to public uses, and the Commissioners 
have no right to close it to the people ; second, that the 
Federal Government has no right, directly or indirectly, to 
require the closing of the Fair, the question of Sabbath 
regulation being a matter wholly for the State or local 
government. If the reports may be trusted, these proceed- 
ings have been brought in the name of the people of the 
State of Illinois by the Attorney-General, or with his 
approval, and also with the tacit if not active approbation 
of a portion, if not a majority, of the Fair Commissioners. 
The question whether the Columbian Fair should be 
opened on Sunday, and, if so, to what extent it should be 
opened, is a difficult question, on which a great deal may 
be said for both sides. But, whether the Sabbath ought to 
be kept by the Fair or not, good faith ought to be kept, and 
it is not in accordance with good faith for the Fair Com- 
missioners to receive two million and a half of dollars from 
Congress on condition that the Fair grounds be closed, 


and then, having pocketed the money for the benefit of 


the Fair, contrive how the condition on which that money 
was granted may be violated, or even consent to its viola- 
tion. If they have-power to close the Fair—and we sup- 
pose there can be little question of their power to close 
the buildings, whatever may be decided as to the grounds 
— it is plainly their duty either to close the buildings or 
else to return the money. To accept the money on condi- 
tion that the buildings shall be closed, and then consent 
to the buildings being opened, would be an act so pal- 
pably dishonorable that it could hardly fail to receive, as 
it would deserve, the reprobation of the entire American 
people, regardless of party and of religious opinions. 


A bill is pending in the New York Legislature for the 


: inspection of dry-goods stores, and for the regulation of the 
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rights and duties of employees therein. The particular — 
object of this legislation is to protect shop-women and 
cash boys and girls from the injustice which is certainly 
sometimes perpetrated. In this paragraph we do not enter 
into the details of the measure, which seems to us, from 
the reports in the newspapers, somewhat too drastic in its 
provisions ; and we are quite clear that the inspection of 
dry-goods stores should not be intrusted to the present 
factory inspectors, both because they have now more than 
they can do, and also because the experience and training 
required for the inspection of a store are different from those 
required for the inspection of a factory. But experience 


in England and America has demonstrated, beyond all — : 


possibility of a doubt, that the welfare of shop women and 
children cannot be left either to the justice of employers 
or to the incidental’ protection afforded by competition. 
The law now pending can hardly pass in its present form, 
at least not without material amendment; but some law 
should be provided, and some authority created, to which 
the friends of defenseless women and children can appeal 
against the injustice too often inflicted either by deliberate 
greed, by the force of unregulated competition, or by 
the petty despotism of superintendents combined with 
the careless indifference of their superiors. We do not 
include all merchants in a common condemnation, but we 
do assert that those regulations which are now voluntarily 
adopted for the well-being of their employees by the houses 


of the highest standing should by law be made obligatory 


on a// houses. 


‘The United States Supreme Court has rendered a de- 
cision in connection with the Western Union Telegraph 
Company which may have very far-reaching results. It 
has decided that the city of St. Louis is entitled to collect 
an annual rental of $5 each for telegraph posts placed in 
the city streets, and thus settles the right of every muni- 
cipality to determine what may and what may not be 
placed upon its streets. This decision gives hope that 
the telegraph poles .in our great cities may before long 
be taken down, for it is probable that other municipalities 
than St. Louis will avail themselves of the right of taxa- 
tion which they are now affirmed to possess ; in that case 
the Telegraph Company will probably find it cheaper to 
put its wires in a subway than to keep them stretched 
upon poles and pay the tax. It was contended by the 
counsel on the trial that if the principle of allowing cities 
to tax telegraph lines were established, it might cost the 
Western Union Company two hundred millions a year. 
This was a rhetorical exaggeration, but it is not at all im- 
possible that the cost involved may be so great that the 
Western Union Telegraph Company will be less unwilling 
to relinquish the telegraph into the hands of the general 
Government, to whom naturally belongs the transmission of 
communications from one part of the country to another. 
Thus this judgment of the Supreme Court may do more than 
any popular agitation to accelerate the day when the tele- 
graph business of the country will be, as it should be, a 
part of our Post-Office Department. 

| 

The standing and authority of Monsignor Satolli is 
established by the credentials which have been sent by the 
Pope and have now been made public. Monsignor Satolli 
becomes the official representative of the Pope in this 
country, ranking all American ecclesiastics. Whatever 
decision he may make, whatever sentence he may pro- 
nounce, is ratified beforehand by the Vatican. This 
appointment is so significant, and its possible effect on the 


destiny of the Roman Catholic Church .in this: country is 
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so considerable, that we give verbatim that portion of what 
we may call the Papal power of attorney which defines the 
Delegate’s authority : 

“ Therefore, venerable Brother, holding you in every special affection, 
we, by our Apostolic authority, and by virtue of these present letters, 
do elect, make, and declare you to be the Apostolic Delegate in the 
United States of America, at the good pleasure of ourself and of this 
Holy See. We grant you all and singular powers necessary and expe- 
dient for the carrying on of such delegation. We command all whom 
it concerns to recognize in you as Apostolic Delegate the supreme 
power of the Delegating Pontiff. We command that they give you 
aid, concurrence, and obedience in all things; that they receive with 
reverence your salutary admonitions and orders. Whatever sentence 
or penalty you shall declare or inflict duly against those who oppose 
your authority we will ratify, and, with the authority given us by the 
Lord, will cause to be observed inviolably until condign satisfaction 
be made.” 

We believe that Monsignor Satolli is to make his resi- 
dence at Washington. The New York “ Tribune ” is author- 
ity for the statement that for years Pope Leo XIII. has 
been endeavoring to accomplish this change in the organ- 
ization of the hierarchy in America, and has seized upon 
the recent disputes within the Church to accomplish his 
purpose. 

B | 

GENERAL NEws —Amendments to the New York State 
Ballot Law have passed the Assembly, and it is probable 
that they will be accepted by the Senate and the bill signed 
by the Governor; as amended, the bill provides for a 
blanket ballot, with emblems at the head of each party 
ticket by which illiterate voters can recognize the tickets ; 
the bill also retains the permission to use “ paster ” ballots, 
and, as the use of the emblems makes the “ pasters” of 
no possible use in aiding voters, it seems evident that the 
‘“‘ paster ” provision is retained only to give an opportunity 
for employing men to “‘ work at the polls;” with this ex- 
ception the bill is an excellent one-——The President has 
sent to the Senate the nominations of Josiah Quincy, of 
Massachusetts, as Assistant Secretary of State; Robert A. 
Maxwell, of New York, as Assistant Postmaster-General ; 
Isaac P. Gray, of Indiana, as Minister to Mexico; Patrick 
A. Collins, of Massachusetts, as Consul-General at Lon- 
don ; together with several minor appointments. It is 
reported that Russia has opened negotiations with Eng- 
land to join in mutual protection of the seals along the 
Russian coast and adjacent islands. Four people were 
killed and about thirty injured at a great fire which 
broke out in Boston on Friday night of last week in the 
Ames Building, at the corner of Essex and Lincoln 
Streets ;Sthe money loss is estimated at about $4 000,000. 
The New York Academy of Medicine has passed 
resolutions recognizing the very great danger to the public 
health now existing in the unsanitary condition of parts of 
the Croton watershed, pointing out that the bill now before 
the Legislature which permits the Commissioner of Public 
Works to purchase lands in that vicinity is inadequate and 
puts too much power in one man’s hands, and advising 
that the State appoint a Sanitary Commission to study the 


question from a scientific point of view and report upon what © 


should be done. The New York Rapid Transit Com- 
missioners have adopted a plan for the extension of the 
elevated railroad system, granting new privileges to the 
_ existing companies, but refusing to allow them the new line 
up the Boulevard and some of the cross-town lines desired. 
——James W. Hyatt, who was Treasurer of the United 
States in Mr. Cleveland’s former administration, died at his 
home in Norwalk, Conn., last Sunday. Very heavy 


‘floods have done much damage in the Mohawk Valley and 
_ elsewhere in N ew York State; in Schenectady — 
i alone the loss is over a million of dollars. 
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Dr. A. P. Peabody 


We give elsewhere in a few words the salient facts in 
the quiet and uneventful life of Dr. A. P. Peabody—pas- 
tor, preacher, professor, author.’ He entered life in the 
birth-period of Unitarianism. It had yet its leaders to 
develop and its thought to formulate. ‘When Peabody 
entered the Harvard Divinity School,” says the New York 
‘“‘ Tribune,” admirably epitomizing the epoch, “none of the 
great leaders of modern New England thought had yet 
risen. Emerson had just been ‘ approbated to preach’ in 
the Second Unitarian Church of Boston, but had given no 
evidence of his coming seership. Alcott was known simply 
as a teacher of children, who had gained some reputation 
as a beautiful but misty talker. Margaret Fuller was also 
known as a teacher with a reputation for daring originality 
among the unco good. Longfellow was a young professor 
in Bowdoin, Lowell was only a school-boy, and Wendell 
Phillips was still learning Greek roots in Harvard. Haw- 
thorne, who was living with his mother, had just published 
an unsuccessful romance. George Ripley was a Boston 
pastor; and the Brook Farm experiment had not yet been 
tried.” 

By reason of his inheritance and intellectual surround- 
ings, and no less by reason of his personal temperament, the 
young man identified himself with the Unitarian movement. 
The old theology was dogmatic, hard, rational, scientific— 
in its form if not in its substance; it lacked the imagina- 
tion, the mysticism, the fervid emotion, which in the preach- © 
ing of Jonathan Edwards had made theology a power, at 
times as fantastic and always as grimly in earnest as the 
poetry of Dante himself. Fervor was not, indeed, want- 
ing in such representatives of orthodoxy as Dr. Lyman 
Beecher ; but Dr. Lyman Beecher himself was sharply criti- 
cised as unorthodox, and only escaped the trial for heresy 
in New England, to which he was afterwards subjected in 
Ohio, because Congregationalism affords no adequate 
tribunals for heresy trials. Dr. Peabody never had any- 
thing in common with the hard dogmatism of controversial 
orthodoxy. His gentle nature knew nothing of the fires 
in which Calvinism was forged. To those who knew him 
best it almost seemed as though he was never tempted as 
other men. He appeared never to have experienced a 
“fall ;” how should he believe in one? He grew up, or 
so it seemed to those who came under the influence of 
his gentle presence, in innocence ; and found it difficult, if 
not impossible, to understand those spiritual conflicts by 
which less equably endowed natures fight their way through 
the wilderness to virtue. Had he been in the wilderness 
outside Eden’s gates, the thistles would have seemed to 
him to be beautiful for their flower; if he had been in 
Eden at the time of the temptation, his charity wouldjhave 
found some excuse of ill-education and ignorance for the 
serpent. Such a nature inevitably revolted against the 
untender and unimaginative theology of the later Puritan- 
ism, and evolved for itself an experience of spiritual 
growth by natural processes, before Channing had arisen 
to formulate that experience in the terms of a new 
philosophy. 

But as time went on and Unitarianism itself became a dog- 
ma, as rigid in its way as that which it had rejected, seeking 
no less-than orthodoxy to explain the great mystery of life, 
but doing so by the very unsatisfactory process of elimi- 
nating all mystery from life, and denying what it could not 
explain, Dr. Peabody found himself as little in sympathy 
with the New Unitarianism as he had been with the Old 
Orthodoxy. He remained to the day of his death the simple 


man of faith he had been in the beginning. He had as little 
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regard for Unitarian as for Trinitarian formule; believed 
in the one God and Father of us all, and in the one Lord Jesus 
‘Christ the Son of God, and in the Holy Spirit as the power 
of God in human hearts, and in the Bible as a word of God 
profitable for the spiritual life ; and left scientific defini- 
tions of the infinite and the eternal to those who imag- 
ined that they found profit in them, which he never did. 
In his later years he was equally in fellowship with evan- 
gelical Unitarians and liberal Evangelicals, and, we ven- 
ture to affirm, would as little have thought of leaving the 
latter for the former body, had he been in the Orthodox 
Church, as he did think of leaving the former for the latter, 
being in the Unitarian Church. His fellowship was with 
all men ; but especially with those who loved and honored 
Jesus Christ, and were trying to do his work in the world, 
whatever their name. 

In characterizing Dr. Peabody's offices we have put the 
pastorate first; for it was as pastor he did his greatest work. 
His power was not in the pulpit, though he was an acceptable 
preacher ; nor with the pen, though his contributions to cur- 
rent literature have been considerable: his power was in 
his personality. It is no disrespect to his associates to say 
that no man in Harvard College was ever more loved or truly 
revered than Dr. A. P. Peabody. How far his arguments 
were effectual in convincing his pupils of the historic evi- 
dences of Christianity we do not know; for in these later 
years he taught no classes, and it is concerning these years 


alone that we can write from personal knowledge; but | 


that college boy must have been a sorry cynic indeed who 
did not believe in Dr. Peabody. By his life and character, 
by what he was far more than by what he taught, Dr. Pea- 
body inspired a faith in Christianity as a life; and that is 
surely more than to inculcate by words belief in it as a 
dogma. His influence will not die with him; his name 
will for long years remain one of the most honored and 
sacred traditions of a college which is peculiarly rich in 
' traditions of both scholarship and piety. 


A Joint Opportunity 


Mr. Cleveland’s dealing with the problem of the Civil Ser- 
vice we have reported and commented on elsewhere. But 
he cannot solve this problem alone; the country owes it to 
him and to itself to give him a hearty support in his 
endeavor to conduct the business of the Government on 
business principles. Washington is occupied by an invading 
army of office-seekers, and those who are not at the Capital 
are actively engaged at home in securing letters of indorse- 
ment and the signatures of eminent citizens to petitions 
for appointments. The Administration, with delicate and 
difficult questions pressing for settlement, is besieged by a 
host intent, not upon opportunities of rendering public ser- 
vice, but of drawing official salaries. Ifthe President were 
to follow the example of his predecessors, he would devote 
the larger part of his time during the next six months to the 
settlement of the conflicting claims of rival candidates to 
insignificant places in the Government service. Instead 
of being free to study the currency question or to investi- 
gate the advantage or disadvantage of annexing Hawaii, 
the Chief Magistrate of sixty-five millions of people, who 
are nothing if not practical and sagacious in dealing with 
affairs, will be expected to weigh the claims of the eminent 
Mr. Jones, of Smithvilie, against those of the distinguished 
Mr. Smith, of Jonesville, for a position worth perhaps one 
thousand dollars a year. With the overwhelming business 
of a growing continent on his mind and heart, Mr. Cleve- 
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land is expected by the office-seekers to spend months of 
time, for which he is paid at the rate of $50,000 a year, in 
the impossible task of deciding between the rival claims 
of clerkships in remote parts of the country. The method 
is so ridiculous and infantile from the business point of 
view that it needs only to be stated to be condemned. 

If waste of time were the only objection to the present 
system, or lack of system, it might be tolerated for the sake 
of other things ; among them, its uses in the domain of 
what is known as practical politics. But even on this 
ground, and looking at this matter from the lowest point 
of view—that of the political manager—the present system 
brings nothing but disaster and division. The quarrel 
about patronage in this State, with its tragic incident of an 
assassination, threw the Republicans out of power in New 
York, and, in the judgment of many cool-headed leaders, 
has permanently weakened the party by divisions which 
have never been healed. President Harrison’s appointments 
made him more enemies than friends, and created an 
antagonism which made itself felt not only in the last_ 
National Convention, but at the polls. Every — 
President has resented the waste of time, anticipated the 
alienation of political support, and borne the resultant 
political hatred. No one of them, however, has had suffi- 
cient clearness of vision and courage to break away from 
precedents and bravely make an end of a pernicious and 
mischief-breeding custom. 

‘President Cleveland has such an opportunity of dealing 
with this public nuisance as has come to none of his pred- 
ecessors. He is a representative advocate of the reform, 
and has done more than any other President to give it 
effect; he has experienced the evils of endeavoring, even 
in a moderate way, to distribute offices among those who 
have rendered party services; he owes nothing to the 
“bosses ” in his party; he is under no pledges; he sees 
the evil clearly ; and he has the requisite courage. Mr. 
Cleveland is not an idealist in politics; but he stands 
for the administration of public affairs on a high plane 
and by competent hands. He has won his way by 
personal integrity, independence, and force. He has 
more than once declared that his administration will 
seek the support of business men. He is a people’s 
President. Let him use his strong position to break 
absolutely with the vicious system of dividing the spoils. 
He ‘has already gone so far that his party know not what 
to expect in the way of office distribution. It is known 
that he is very restless under applications for office, 
and that office-seekers were never so self-effacing within 
the memory of man. He has to go but a step further, 
give his party one more shock, and the deed is done. No 
President has ever been in a better position, for none has 
ever owed more to the people and less to the politicians. 
The sacrifice of leaving a great number of political foes in 
office must be made by some President. Mr. Cleveland 
can make it with less disturbance of party relations than 
any other President. He would encounter sharp criticism 
and revolts in some quarters, but he would put an end to 
a prolific source of political quarrels, and he would com- 
mend himself once more as a man who dared to do the 
right thing, and, consequently, the wise one. 

But, we repeat, the President must not bear the entire 
responsibility in dealing with this matter. The voters who 
want to see our Civil Service put on a business footing 
ought not to sign a petition for appointment, or in any 
way contribute to the perpetuation of the old abuses. It 
would be of immense help to the President if public opinion © 
could be crystallized and expressed at this stage ; if public 
men of his own party would refuse to act as agents of office- 
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‘seekers; and if public meetings could be called to express 
_ the mind of the country. Mr. Cleveland will have the 
people with him if he deals resolutely and finally with this 
public nuisance ; but that opinion ought to aid him in the 
task rather than wait to reward him after it is accomplished. 
It is a good time for the country to speak its mind; who 
will lead the way? 

% 


The Bible School at Tuskegee | 


The dedication of Phelps Hall, at Tuskegee, Ala., of 
which we give an account on another page, was, on more 
accounts than one, an interesting and suggestive occasion. 
It was interesting because Tuskegee Institute itself is a 
witness to the efficiency of the colored race. Founded 
eleven years ago by Mr. Booker T. Washington, himself a 
colored man, officered throughout by colored men, sup- 
ported wholly by their energy and enterprise, though aided 
by appropriations from the State and donations from lib- 
eral friends in the North, Tuskegee Institute has grown in 
a little over a decade to its present dimensions. It has 
between five hundred and six hundred pupils, and has to turn 
away almost as many every year for want of room. It is 
well equipped both asa normal and as an industrial school ; 
its departments of cooking, sewing, printing, carpentering, 
_ harness-making, and the like, would do credit to any sim- 
ilar industrial institution in the North. How efficient its 
work in these respects is, two facts may suffice to show: 
one, that a large proportion of the job printing of the town 


is done by the Tuskegee students in their printing-office ; 


the other, that Phelps Hall was entirely constructed by 
their industry. They laid the foundation, cut the timber, 
- sawed it into boards, got out the clapboards, framed and 
-constructed the building throughout, and made most of the 
furniture—were prevented from making it all only by lack 
of time. Thus Miss Stokes’s generous donation of ten 
thousand dollars for the construction of the building ren- 
dered the Institute a double service. It was paid to the 
students for doing the work, and then paid back by them 
in board and tuition to the Institute; or, to speak more 
accurately, paid by the Institute in board and tuition 
instead of in cash. | 

The occasion was interesting also as witness to the in- 
creasingly friendly relations between the two races, even 
in the region of the Rlack Belt. Prominent citizens from 
North and South, and both white and colored, mingled in the 
audience and sat on the same platform. Side by side on that 
platform in the dedicatory services were General Armstrong 
from Hampton, Mr. Thomas Stokes from New York, 
Bishop Grant from Texas, of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and Dr. Stringfellow, of Montgomery, Ala., 
Archdeacon of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
not truthfully be said that the era of peace and good- 
fellowship has been inaugurated, but it can truthfully be 
said that it is nearer than it was eleven years ago. 

Not less interesting and significant is this event as 
marking the development of the educational movement 
among the colored people of the South. The first thing 
to do at the close of the Civil War was to furnish food, 
clothing, and primary instruction to the poor of both races. 
The individual States have successively taken up the work 
of primary education, and the appropriation for the pri- 
mary education of the colored people in the South is in most 
localities quite as good, proportionately to population, as 
for that of the white people. With few, if any, exceptions, 
no distinction is made between the two races, though their 
education in separate school-rooms is insisted upon. The 
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next step was to provide teachers for the public schools, 
and this is now being done most efficiently by normal schools, 
partly self-supporting, partly dependent upon Northern 
beneficence. The claim of the colored people to teach 
their own race has generally been granted, and their ability 
to become competent teachers has been established beyond 
all questioning. The third step in this educational move- 
ment is to provide the colored pulpits with intelligent and 
moral preachers. There is an increasing number of high- 
minded and noble colored men who are endeavoring, 
through the pulpit, to redeem their race; but it is still 
sadly true that a great proportion of the colored preachers 
are but blind leaders of the blind, and a great propor- 
tion of their preaching is simply an appeal to the imagina- 
tion and to the emotions of a too susceptible race. We 
hesitate to differ in judgment from men who have had a 
large experience in Southern work, but we are convinced 
that the present need of the South is not more fully 
equipped theological seminaries for making scholarly min- 
isters, but Bible schools of the type that Mr. Moody has 
made so familiar, to teach the simpler principles of the relig- 
ion of the Bible, that we may at once send preachers into the 
field who can at least read the Bible and who comprehend 
its more fundamental teachings. It is a great deal cheaper, 
and in our judgment for some years to come it will be a 
great deal wiser, to send to Northern seminaries such 
colored preachers as show capacity for the higher scholar- 
ship, than to maintain in the South theological seminaries, 
denominational in their character, for this purpose. 

Miss Stokes has set an example of wise beneficence by 
this provision for an educated ministry among the colored 
people on undenominational and simply Scriptural lines, 
which is not indeed without precedents in other localities, 
but which might well be followed by a multiplying of 


similar schoois of the prophets throughout the South. 


The Bitter Cry of Dirty New York 


This unhappy city is now feeling not only the humilia- 
tion, but the actual physical danger, of the misrule to which 
it is subjected. The New York Academy of Medicine warns 
us, on the one hand, of the dangerous condition of our filthy 
streets and of the pollution of the Croton water, while, on 
the other, the city faces the easy indifference of the Street- 
Cleaning Department, and distrusts the city officials to such 
an extent that it is unwilling to intrust them with the power 
which they ask to preserve the purity of the water. In 
other words, the lack of confidence in the integrity and 
competency of the authorities is such that, knowing our 
perils, we do not dare to attempt to escape from them. The 
condition of the streets of the city is so scandalous, and, 
in view of the possibility of an outbreak of cholera during 
the early spring, so perilous, that it is difficult to speak 
any longer with patience or moderation regarding the state 
of affairs. The infantile methods of the Street-Cleaning 
Department would be ridiculous if the situation were less 
dangerous, and it is to be hoped that the result ofits incom- 
petency will not, later, in the summer, bring down on the 
head of the department the wrath of a plague-stricken 
community. The hope of the community lies in the lead- 
ership of the City Club, which has brought charges of 
incompetency against Mr. Brennan, and proposes to push 
them. This is a matter vital to the welfare of every citi- 
zen. It is time for action. Let the whole community 
marshal itself in line with the City Club. Why not have 
a great mass-meeting? 
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Railroad Mismanagement' 


Ex-President Stickney’s Arraignment 
By Charles B. Spahr 


O book upon the railroad question has appeared 
in years that so richly merits the attention of 
the American people as ex-President Stick- 
ney’s “ Railway Problem.” With a disinter- 
estedness which is more than judicial, this 
railway manager states the case of the people 
against the railroads as it has not been stated 

There is an impassioned justice in his condem- 


before. 
nation of the rapacity with which railway managers plun- 
dered the people during the period of railway construction, 
and the unscrupulous manipulations by which they have 


since resisted all measures aimed at popular control. The 
policy which the author recommends for the future is, of 
course, not the policy which the more radical anti-monop- 
olists would urge, but as regards the evils of the past and 
the evils of the present, nothing stronger could be said by 
the most earnest advocate of the public ownership of the 
railroads. 

Ex-President Stickney begins his volume with a brief 
statement of the manner in which the railways of the North- 
west were constructed. Taking Minnesota as an illustra- 
tion, he tells how in 1856 Congress granted to the Terri- 
tory large tracts of land to aid in building railways, and 
these were immediately parceled out by the Legislature to 
four or five companies. The companies first received six 
square miles of land for each mile of road that was built, 
and $3,000,000 from the State. Then the land held by 
the railroad was exempted from taxation by law ; then Con- 
gress granted four additional square miles of land for each 
mile of railroad constructed ; then the exemption of railroad 
lands from taxation was incorporated in the Constitution. 
The next steps are thus described: 


Then said Capital: “ Congress has granted millions of acres 
of swamp lands to the State for internal improvements. What 
internal improvements are more useful than railways? Give us 
the swamp lands.” They were given. “Individuals must donate 
the right of way through their private lands; we must have 
station grounds in the towns, and grounds for shops, etc., free,” 
continued Capital. Ifthe citizens demurred, they were threat- 
ened with change of location to such a distance from the exist- 
ing towns as to destroy them, and in case of refusal this threat 
was ruthlessly carried into execution. ... The railway con- 
structor demanded that towns and counties should vote bonds, 
and, under the pressure of the same kind of threats as have been 
mentioned, the bonds were authorized by the Legislature and 
voted by the people. A paid lobby attended every session of 
the Legislature. Judges of all grades from the supreme to the 
justices of the peace, the executive officers of the State, the 
members of the Legislature, the county, city, and town officials, 
the “striker” at caucuses, had free passes. Caucuses were packed, 
and laborers in construction gangs were compelled to vote as their 
“bosses” directed at least once at each election. The answer 
of the French half-breed member of an early Legislature who shook 
his head at the tempting offer of $100,000 in railway stock, but 
at the same time said, “ Give me instead $10 in cash,” has become 
memorable. Thus early was the corrupting influence of money 
used to sap the foundations of public morality. There was 
another tremendous power at the command of the railways, to 
reach a class that could not be influenced by open threat or 
secret bribe. It was in their power to discriminate in respect to 
rates. Who can say how many business men, knowing the 
power of these companies in this respect, and realizing their 
own helplessness in such an issue, preferred to make a virtue of 
their necessities by admitting, cowardlike, in advance that every 
proposition was just? ‘There is perhaps no power so influential 
to control the minds of men as a secret terror. 


For a number of years the railways ruled the public 
with a rod of iron. Gradually, however, a revolt began. 
Gross discrimination in favor of the cities where there 
was railroad competition, and against the towns where 


1 The Railway Problem. By A. B. Stickney, Chairman Board of Directors 
St. Paul, and Kansas City Railway. D. D. Merrill Co., St. 
aul, Minn. 


there was none, arrayed against the railroad the people 
of the rural districts. In the cities, too, the discrimi- 
nation in rates between the shipper who was in favor with 
the management of a road and against his competitors who 
were not thus in favor, arrayed the little merchants against 
the railroads. Finally, the wholesale granting of passes to 
the very people who could afford to pay made even the 
wives and daughters of ordinary citizens bitterly protest 
against the high rates charged for passenger fares. All 
these circumstances combined produced the Granger 
legislation, which for years in the most powerful daily 
papers was made the theme of such unbounded ridicule. 
Ex- President Stickney reviews this legislation, and reaches 
these conclusions : 3 


Notwithstanding the intense excitement growing out of the 
profound feeling that they were suffering injustice at the hands 
of the companies, the Legislature, instead of making the basis of 
its schedule of rates the lowest rates of the railway companies, 
took a fair average of all the rates, so that, as near as could be 
calculated, the aggregate revenues of the companies should not 
be affected. It lowered the higher rates slightly, and left the 
companies free to raise the lower rates to the same level. By 
the ordinary rules of evidence and the usage of business, the 
Legislature would have been justified in holding the fact 
that the companies made the lower rates voluntarily as conclu- 
sive admission against themselves that these were sufficiently 
remunerative; but the Legislatures, though acting in such times 
of intense public excitement as are usually conducive to “ retali- 
atory injustice,” and having power to exact the lowest rate, never- 
theless fixed upon the average rates. This has been the course 
of subsequent legislation. In view of the feeling of distrust of 
legislatures and of legislative commissions which exists in the 
minds of uninformed owners of railway securities, this fact is of 
sufficient importance to be repeated by way of emphasis. Con- 
sequently it is again stated that, during the whole course of the 
so-called Granger legislation, no Legislature has established by 
law, nor has any railway commission promulgated, .a schedule of 
rates so low as materially to reduce the revenues of the com- 
panies, had the companies adopted the schedules and enforced 
them as a whole. 


As an illustration of the assertions by which railroad 
managers misrepresented the cause of the Grangers, Mr. 


Stickney reprints in full the letter addressed to Governor 


Taylor, of Wisconsin, by President Mitchell, of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway Company, in 1874, at the 
time the famous Potter Law went into effect. ‘The av- 
erage expenses of operation,” says this letter, “are not 
less than two-thirds of our entire gross earnings, leaving us 
as net about one-third. This act proposes to take from us 
25 per cent. of our passenger and freight earnings, and the 
additional tax of one per cent. upon our gross earnings, 
all of which is equivalent to taking from us 26 per ceat. 
of our gross earnings. Can our property, invested on the 
faith and credit of the State, pledged in our charter, be thus 
confiscated ?” If the statements made in this letter were 
true, nothing could be clearer than the unrighteousness of 
the legislation in question. But President Stickney points 
out, in the first place, that the average passenger rate 
charged by this railway in 1873 had been 3.42 cents. 
This average rate was what had been paid by those pas- 
sengers who paid anything. Had it been found by taking 
the whole number of passengers, it would have been much > 
below 3 cents, the new rate fixed by the law. The reduc- 
tion, therefore, instead of being 25 per cent., was nominally 
but 13 per cent., and really was no reduction at all if the 
railways stopped giving passes to their wealthier passen- 


gers. -As to freight rates, the misrepresentation was even 
more flagrant, President Stickney first shows that, the 


statute did not reduce average rates below 234 cents a 
ton per mile, which, according to Mr. Mitchell’s statement, 
was the average for the year 1873. But, beyond this, 
the Potter Law applied only to Wisconsin freights, and 


a 
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not to the inter-State traffic of the road, which was nine- 
tenths of the whole. Therefore, even if the reduction 
on local freights had been 25 per cent., as President 
Mitchell stated, the reduction on all freights would 
have been but 214 percent. “In the light of subsequent 
events,” concludes President Stickney, “ how absurd ap- 
pear the following extracts from Mr. Mitchell’s letter 
already quoted : ‘ That it (the law) has effectually destroyed 
all future railroad enterprises, no one who is acquainted 
with its effect in money centers will for a moment doubt.’”” 
With such examples as this before him, it is not strange if 
ex: President Stickney, as was reported of him, once said, ata 
meeting of railroad managers in this city: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I 
would take the word of any one of you as a private citizen 
for a million dollars, but I would not take the word of any 
one of you as a railroad manager for one dollar.” 

President Stickney takes up the Inter-State Commerce 
Law and shows how the most glaring discriminations 
between places were stopped bythis law. But the law, he 
shows, has been so interpreted and so administered as 
to fail to carry out its original righteous purpose. The 
Inter-State Law, for example, required the publication of 
all rates. | 

If this were done [says ex-President Stickney], it would be 
possible for a person of ordinary understanding to ascertain the 
legal rate by the inspection of the printed schedule. Instead of 
following the law in this respect, the companies, when the law 
went into effect, printed their schedules then in force. From 
time to time, as new changes were made, instead of printing 
entirely new schedules or noting the changes on the old sched- 


ules, as the law requires them, they have printed amendments 


to the original schedule, then amendments to the amendments, 
etc. As these amendments were printed at the rate of several 
hundred per month, it is easy to see that in a very few months 
to ascertain the legal rates would involve examining several hun- 
dred, and in many cases thousands, of separate amendments, 
and tracing them back until their relations to the original sched- 
ules and to each other were ascertained. This is a hopeless 
task ; the traffic managers themselves are unable to do it. 


Ex-President Stickney declares that the Inter-State Com- 
merce Law has, in large measure, proved a failure because 
it did not go far enough. The Senate Committee which 
reported the law declared the fixing of rates by legislation 
impracticable. 


The Committee [says Mr. Stickney] have taken too much for 
granted. They have seen the large force of employees in the 
general traffic offices of each company, and have concluded that 
all these able chiefs and their staffs have performed “ infinite 
labor,” and. are devoting their time to making rates and “ adjust- 
ing conflicting interests.” This is not the case. A large part 
of the army of the chief and subordinate employees in the gen- 
eral traffic offices are not engaged in making schedules of 
reasonable public rates, but, on the contrary, in devising means 
secretly to avoid such rates, so as to “scoop the business” as 
against competitive lines; and the conflicting interests which 
they are adjusting grow out of the unjust discrimination they 
are practicing. Destroy their power to discriminate, and there 
would be few conflicting interests to adjust, and little other 
occupation in the traffic department as now organized... . 
Each manager has surrounded himself with a standing army of 
freight and passenger agents, contracting agents, soliciting 
agents, advertising agents, traveling agents, clerks, typewriters, 
and runners. In every important city and in many of the unim- 
portant towns detachments of each of the companies have been 
permanently quartered, occupying the most expensive offices at 
the most conspicuous corners of the most important streets. 
No expense has been spared to equip them with the latest and 
most expensive arms. The arts of the printer, the lithographer, 
and the engravers on wood and steel have been exhausted ; 
theater tickets, credits at livery stables, etc., have been supplied 
without stint and “no questions asked.” The expenses of the 
standing armies have been enormous, but, like all standing 
armies, they are consumers and not producers. All of them have 
not in twenty years produced a single ton of freight. 


“Traffic officials,” the indictment goes on, “may be 
truly said to detest mathematics as the ‘devil does holy 
water.’ In every other business, and in every other de- 
partment of the railway business, mathematics play a con- 
spicuous part. But in naming rates, traffic officials regard 
each rate as isolated, holding no fixed relations to an- 
other.” It is because rates are thus made that the agree- 
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ments of organized associations to maintain rates have 

fallen to pieces. When rates are disproportionately high, 

it is impossible to prevent cutting under. The rates of 

railroads need to be constructed upon mathematical princi- 

ples, making the charge for each class of freight bear some 

proportion to the cost of loading and unloading it, and the 

cost of transporting it the number of miles that it is- 
shipped. Rates constructed upon such principles by men 

of only moderate capacity would be infinitely fairer, as 

well as infinitely clearer, than those made under the pres- 

ent no-system by the great army of agents and sub-agents 

who make each particular rate to each particular man, just 

as an Oriental merchant gives different prices to different 

customers, and hugs himself for his shrewdness when with 

infinite labor he has carried through an occasional swindle. 

President Stickney’s remedy for the evils from which both 

the railroads and the public is suffering is more faith in 

the public sense of justice. Here is what he says: “ Cow- 

ardice has been the bane of all railroad legislation. Legis- 

latures have been cowardly, commissioners have been cow- 

ardly, and the companies have been cowardly. The com- 
panies have always been particularly cowardly. Instead — 
of boldly demanding their rights at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, to whose justice they trust every other interest, 
and by whose justice every individual right is protected, 
they have assumed in advance that in the matter of rates 
the Government would be unjust. The study of the laws 
as explained by the courts is convincing that the principle 
of arbitration must sooner or later be engrafted into the 
plan of making rates, The State is the most disinterested 
party to act as arbitrator, and as making rates is a legisla- 
tive function, the commission appointed by the Legislature, 
and endowed with full authority to fix and enforce the ~ 
rates, seems practical and inevitable.” Legislatures should 
not only make maximum rates, but they should fix the 
rates. Public commissions should determine what are 
reasonable tolls for the roads to demand upon every class 
of freight, and it should be as great an offense to give any 
city or any citizen a lower rate as to demand from any 
city or any citizen a higher rate. Only in this way, ex- 
President Stickney urges, can we put an end to discrimi- 
nations. 

This conclusion is irresistible. And yet when the Amer- 
ican people has recognized the facts that the evils of the 
present system are inseparable from the present system, 
and that the public must fix the rates and allow no favor to 
any man or to any place, it will not stop where ex-President 
Stickney asks that it shall. As long as the railroads remain 
in the hands of private corporations, the public cannot afford 
to legislate so that competition shall no longer lower rates. 
The public recognizes that, while commissioners would | 
reduce rates if they had only to arbitrate between the pub- 
lic as shipper and the public as owner (where there would 
be neither bribery nor pressure on either side), commission- 
ers could not be trusted to reduce them if they must arbi- 
trate between the public as shipper and private corpora- 
tions as owners. But even if it were possible that railroad 
commissioners could be appointed who would have an eye 
single to the public good, and would reduce rates whenever 
improved methods of transportation made it possible, still 
the public could not afford to accept ex-President Stick- 
ney’s plan and stop there. Competition destroyed and 
extortionate dividends prevented, the railroad corpora- 
tions would lose the incentive to introduce improvements 
and cheapen transportation. The process of cheapening 
transportation must go on, and if private corporations own 
the roads they must be driven by self-interest and competi- 
tion to carry this process on. When self-interest ceases to 
force the railroads to introduce improvements, self-interest 
will force the public to introduce them. In other words, 
the moment the public recognizes the necessity of such 
public control as ex-President Stickney demands, it will 
recognize the necessity of complete public ownership. 

But it is not pleasant to have the last word one of crit- 
icism,. As Americans we are gratified that an American 
railway manager should have.had the greatness of spirit as 
well as the greatness of brain requisite for the preparation 
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Progressive Methods of Church Work 
XV.—The Temple, Philadelphia 
By Edmund K. Alden | 
The future church historian, of philosophical tendencies 


and with an eye to ‘“epoch-making” phenomena, will 


hardly fail to devote special attention to the period 1885- 
90, for it was in that half-decade that the foundations were 
laid of some of the most characteristic forms of institutional 
church work. During that time Dr. John L. Scudder set- 


ey 


fi 


F 


Rev. Russell H Conwell 


tled in Jersey City and built up the Tabernacle and 
People’s Palace; those years witnessed the bringing into 
its present shape of the work of the Berkeley Temple in 
Boston ; and the same fruitful months developed the Temple 
of Philadelphia and its associated enterprises. 

Standing near the end of a gradual rise in Broad Street, 
some two miles from the business centers, 
the Grace Baptist Church draws for support 
on a vast residence district in the northern 
part of the city. Judged from the eastern 
front of Broad Street, Philadelphia might 
with some propriety be styled “the City of 
Churches.” A line of spires extends down- 
ward toward the new city building, and close 
to the Temple lies the new synagogue— 
Keneseth Israel—imposing with its mass of 
pressed yellow brick and its tall tower. 

The Temple itself presents from the street 
the appearance of an institution of some kind 
rather than of a church, and its bright gray 
stone gives to it a distinctly cheerful aspect. 
If the exterior suggests an art museum or 
library, the interidr reminds one of the con- 
veniences of a hotel. In the ordinary edifice 
the traditional church mouse holds sway 
during the long hours of the week; but the 
Temple is never deserted ; a night-watchman 
succeeds to the day-janitor, and the pastor’s 
secretary sits from morning till evening in 
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this cluster of enterprises that center around the Grace 
Baptist Church. Of the material prosperity of this great 
organization there can be little doubt. It would be a long 
search to finda parallel on Sunday morning to his audience 
of three thousand listeners in the auditorium, while the 
associate pastor preaches to an overflow assembly of per- 
haps half that size in the rooms below. But it is not our 
purpose to give a catalogue of the multifarious organizations 
—religious, philanthropic, or athletic—nor to deal in figures 
and statistics. Let us rather notice a few special features. 
_ I have said that the lower part of the structure has the 
convenient arrangements of a hotel; and we are not sur- 
prised to find a roomy kitchen, with speaking-tubes, elec- 
tric bells, and facilities for serving a dinner to a thousand 
guests. Connected with the kitchen is a small outlying 
house devoted to the electric plant and heating apparatus. 
On returning to the main building we find in the “ cloak- 
room” an apartment that calls for particular commen- 
dation. Who has not attended a church sociable or relig- 
ious exercise of some sort, and has not been harassed 
with doubts as to the safety of a hat, coat, wrap, or um- 
brella left to the mercies of the dark? In the Temple 
_cloak-room you check your coat and hat, see them depos- 
ited in one of the tall rows of co.partments, and walk in 
to the Sunday-school or prayer-meeting. The young ladies 
hang their wraps in the wardrobe of their pleasantly 
appointed room, and the older ladies have wardrobes in 
their social parlor. 
_ These two rooms form part of a suite of four, extending 
‘in line from the reception-room to the large lecture-room ; — 
the other two parlors of the suite are the club-rooms for 
the young men and older men respectively. It would be 
hard to exaggerate the coziness of these church parlors, 


with their pictures, easels, vases, libraries, organs, tiled 


fireplaces, bronzes, and tables covered with the periodicals 
of the day ; “‘ Harper’s Bazar ” jostles “‘ L’Art de la Mode ” 
on one table—in which parlor it is needless to say—while 
the literature in the adjoining room has a more distinctively 


devotional tone. Thelibraries are in charge of a librarian, 


and are kept in tall closed cases, while the books in the 
Sunday-school room have the merit that they are placed 
in full sight of scholars, so that the outsides—no unimpor- 
tant feature—can be inspected, and new accessions to the 
list can be noted. These are trifles, perhaps; but the 
church which attends to such trifles has a large element 
of success on its side. 

This suite of parlors above described forms one side of 


i 


the business office. Indeed, one is tempted 
to judge that the reception-room and pas- 
tor’s studies are seldom unoccupied; they 
are as attractive as a home, with their deep 
window-seats, warm carpets, and pictures pleasant to see. 

To the pastor his church is obviously a second home. 
Of tall and athletic frame, of cheery manners, the Rev. 
Russell Conwell looks like what he is—the chief factor in 


Grace Temple 


the quadrangle, and the series composed of the kitchen, 
lumber-room, cloak-room, etc., is the other; the: interven- 
ing space is a large hall, whose smooth floor is often filled 
with dining-tables, and in the intervals is not unfrequently 
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utilized for the military evolutions of the juvenile corps of 
soldiers, armed with dummy rifles and real drums. And 
this large dining-room can be connected with the adjoining 
Sunday-school hall. 

But we must not linger too long below. Ascending the 
rear staircase, we suddenly enter the main auditorium. The 
first thought is that we are in a music-hall or consecrated 
theater ; but the pulpit and organ reassure us. No room 
for preaching services could seem less like the ordinary 
churches with familiar rows of pews. This auditorium— 
I had almost said opera-house—besides borrowing the 


parterre, parquet, and galleries, has adopted the opera- - 


chair, with its rack and hat-holder; a device for keeping 
contribution envelopes supersedes, however, the case for 
opera-glasses. Instead of sitting at the head or foot of 
pew number 50, you rent perhaps seat number 2,500 in 
a section of the parquet. This immense hall can seat over 
three thousand persons, or over four thousand by the aid 
of the folding chairs; the iron trusswork saves posts under 
the galleries, and every seat commands a good view of the 
platform. 

The baptistery, solidly constructed, extends the whole dis- 
tance under the pulpit platform. During the immersion ser- 
vices, when the platform has been, of course, removed, and 
while the ceremony of baptizing the long line of candidates 
is in progress, a water-pipe which is concealed behind the 
platform is opened, and pours forth a beautiful fountain 
in full view of the congregation, directly in front of the 


choir. This fountain is brought into play when, as some- — 
times happens, the choir of 280 voices renders an ora- 


torio ; then the cascade, springing from amidst palms and 
electric lights, gives a marvelous scenic effect to the volume 
of the music. : | 

We must not omit a visit to the balcony. This is 
reached by spiral stairs, and, from its height, one looks 
southward down Broad Street to the great tower of the 
Municipal Building, and far away over Fairmount Park and 
to Germantown. On Christmas Eve and Easter night a 
band is stationed here, and discourses religious music to 
the throngs on the streets below. 

A religious society with so earnest a life that all the 
members of its great chorus are required to be professing 
Christians ; a business organization that does not omit in 
its practical details the construction of a huge fire-proof 
vault, built into the church near the baptistery, for the 
safe deposit of the records, the service, and other valua- 
bles—such a complex body has, it is needless to observe, 
a full complement of subsidiary organizations, into the 
minutiz of which we cannot enter. Suffice it to say that 
from the free kindergarten and “ Temple Cyclers” to the 
mission, religious, and benevolent societies, the whole field 
of a wide-awake church seems to be pretty well covered. 
Two of the enterprises, however, call for some extended 
comment. 

The Temple College is a phase of the recent interna- 
tional movement for extending the benefits of advanced 
education to those who had hitherto been deprived of its 
help. College and University Extension, Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Unions, ‘Temple Colleges, all are asso- 


ciates in the same field. The institution under the direc- 


tion of Grace Church occupies, for the present, a 
building near by. It differs from such helpful bodies as 
the Chautauqua and other reading unions in two respects : 
its constituency is limited to employees; and it has—in a 
way diverse from the others—a local habitation. It might 
be added that its curriculum is more elaborate; while the 
unions provide for a knowledge of classical literature at 
second hand, the Temple College gives much attention to 
the languages. There is an evening department of instruc- 


tion for which a merely nominal fee is demanded, and a 


day department for those not necessarily employed, for 
which twenty-five dollars a term is charged. 

Some idea of the scope of study may be gained from 
the subjects which may be pursued, and these include, 
besides the ordinary branches and the languages, art— 
recently added—music, political economy, metaphysics, 
evidences of Christianity, and the sciences, as far as the 


facilities permit. The College, so it is announced, is pre- 
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pared to give the same course as Princeton, and to confer 
the same degrees. The membership in all branches, includ- 
ing some hundreds who pursue their studies under super- 
vision at a distance and come to the building for examina- 
tions, is up in the thousands. | 

What will undoubtedly be a great stimulus to the Col- 
lege work as well as to the church will be the completion 
of the building for which the plans are already drawn. — 
The church authorities have, with foresight, acquired the 
large lot adjoining the Temple. On this lot the new Col 
lege building will soon be erected, in architecture and 
proportions similar to the church, with which it will be con- 
nected by acorridor. It will contain a gymnasium below, 
and art and laboratory rooms above; while the recitation- 
rooms will be arranged in wedge-shaped sections opening 
at will into a central auditorium on the middle floor. | 

The other special enterprise is of more recent date. As 
Mr. Conwell is the President and guiding spirit of the Tem- 
ple College, so he is the founder of the Samaritan Hospital. 


This institution was opened for patients about a year ago, 


and so numerous have been the applications that many 
must be turned away, and a new building is contemplated. 
Persons with contagious and incurable diseases are not ad- 
mitted, and there are a few other restrictions, but great cath- 
olicity is the rule, and it is strictly non-sectarian. A train- 
ing-school for nurses will be a part of the work of this hos- 
pital, and an extension of its capacity beyond the present 
limits—twenty beds. 

Grace Church, like so many others, is the outgrowth of 
a mission planted less than twenty five years ago. Like 
so many others also, it has passed through various vicissi- 
tudes. It has seen dark days, with heavy debts and fre- 
quently changing pastorates; at one time its financial 
condition rendered necessary the calling of an advisory 
denominational council. Through persevering efforts it 
has weathered the storm, and finished the long-uncompleted 
church building, to which the Temple succeeded in 1890. 
Under the present pastoral régime, which began nearly ten 
years ago, the society has developed—as we have indi- 
cated—into an institutional church of the largest size, op- 
portunities, and aspirations. 


% 


East to West 


The following ode, suggested by the forthcoming Chicago Exhibition, has been 
written by Mr. Swinburne and set to music by Professor Stanford. 


I, 


Sunset smiles on sunrise; east and west are one, 
Face to face in heaven before the sovereign sun. 
From the springs of the dawn everlasting a glory renews 
and transfigures the west, 
From the depths of the sunset a light as of morning 
enkindles the broad sea’s breast. 
And the lands and the skies and the waters are glad of the 
day’s and the night’s work done. 


II, 


Child of dawn, and regent on the world-wide sea, 
England smiles on Europe, fair as dawn and free. 


Not the waters that gird her are purer, nor mightier the 


winds that her waters know. 

But America, daughter and sister of England, is praised of 
them, far as they flow: 

Atlantic responds to Pacific the praise of her days that 
have been and shall be. 


III, 


So from England westward let the watchword fly, 
_So for England eastward let the seas reply ; 
Praise, honor, and love everlasting be sent on the wind’s 
wings, westward and east, 

That the pride of the past and the pride of the future may 
mingle as friends at feast, : 
And the sons of the lords of the world-wide seas be one 

till the world’s life die. 
—A, C. Swinburne. 
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The Value and Cost of Arctic 
Exploration 


By Professor Angelo Heilprin 
Of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia 


The remarkable success which attended Mr. Peary’s 
recent traverse of the north of Greenland, and the fact 
that he intends before long to undertake a second expedi- 
tion to the same region, with a view of largely supple- 
menting the researches of the past year, have had the 
result of drawing an unusual share of attention to a 
region which, in the minds of many, had long since been 
relegated to the category of ‘fools’ paradises.” No ques- 
tion, probably, has been more generally asked since Mr. 
Peary’s return than, Cui bono? It is customary to decry 
Arctic exploration on the sole ground that it endangers 
the lives of worthy people, while it yields little of benefit 
in return. This is the narrow view of that vast body of 
opinionists who from habit prefer to say much to thinking 
little, who know the world from their own knowledge 
rather than from the knowledge obtained by others. The 
successful man is, in their eyes, a hero; the unfortunate 
one, although traveling in the same field of honest labor 
or research, scarcely better than an imbecile. The ex- 
ploits of a Ross, a Kane, or a Hayes are held up for 
emulation ; those of a Franklin, Hall, or De Long, for 
condemnation. All of these persons strove for a com- 
mon purpose, and from each the world has derived an 
almost equal share of profit; each of these heroes, and 
others before and after them, have contributed to that 
special store of knowledge which conquers assumed im- 
possibilities, which renders practicable much of what had 
before been considered impracticable. The tact that 
every exploration, if successfully and intelligently carried 
out, adds to the sum of human knowledge, a d thereby 
materially adds to that spiritual substance which is at 
once the basis and measure of civilization, counts for 
naught with the many who recognize no returns save 
where the science of numismatics displays its foundation- 
stones in gold and silver. Consistency, with this class, 
should relegate the study of astronomy likewise to the 
category of useless acquirements, within whose boundaries, 
indeed, we should expect to stumble upon not a few chap- 
ters of history, of mental and moral philosophy, logic, 
rhetoric, and literature, both ancient and modern. The 
vast sums of money that are annually laid out upon these 
studies, both privately and through National and State 
grants, are considered to ‘be in the nature of legitimate 
expenditures ; but the little that is from time to time asked 
for practical geographical research, to assist toward the posi- 
tive knowledge of the planet which we inbabit, is immediately 
questioned. Geography is in this country a lamentably 
neglected study, and, recognizing this as an unalterable 
fact, it is perhaps not so surprising that a knowledge or 
study of the earth’s features is subordinated to that of the 
satellites of Mars or of the wayward cometary masses 
which from time to time traverse our atmosphere, holding 
out prizes to the explorers of the heavenly deep, and con- 
juring up visions of planetary destruction to the worldly 
unwise and astronomically ignorant. 


It is not difficult to discern the practical results or bene- 


fits arising from Arctic exploration. The location of the 
Magnetic Pole alone, rendering possible the determination 
of the lines of variation in the magnetic needle, is in itself a 
conquest for which navigators will never cease to be grate- 
ful, and from which the world at large has derived inesti- 
mable benefits. The Arctic whale fishery, both as it is 
conducted in the American and in the Greenland waters, is 
principally an outcome of Arctic exploration, made practi- 
cable and profitable through that more intimate knowledge 
of the physical conditions of the far North which has been 
begotten of the labors alike of success and disaster. Every 
expedition, almost, has accomplished something that had 
been left undone by its predecessor, and been considered 
in the nature of things impossible. The brilliant exploits 
of Lockwood and Brainard, when, in 1882, they penetrated 
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to within five hundred miles of the Pole ; of Nordenskjold, 
the discoverer, in the Siberian seas, of the Northeast 


- Passage; and of Nansen, the transgressor of Greenland’s 
_ supposed impassable ice fastnesses, are a chapter in the 


history of the present decade. Among its pages, too, will 


be written the narrative of that remarkable ‘‘ White Jour- 

ney” which has only recently been completed, and which, 
in boldness of execution, probably outranks all previous 
achievements in the same field. 


It is, however, from time to time urged that these ex- 


_ploits, however brilliant they may have been, have added 


little to the possibilities which had already been indicated 
by the earlier explorers. Thus, McClure, despite his 
successful forcing of the Northwest Passage, had yet 
failed to render commercially navigable the route in the 
search for which Sir John Franklin and the greater part of 
his force gave up their lives. Where is the profit? It can 
be justly answered to this that we know as yet little of the 
The experi- 


ducted or ill arranged, can hardly be taken as the guiding 


line upon which the possibilities of the future are (to be 


weighed. Our mental equipment is such that we almost 
invariably judge of possibilities in the light of existing 
knowledge ; in geographical exploration, as in all depart- 
ments of mechanical and physical science, however, it has 
been repeatedly shown that the assumed impossibilities of 
one day are ready possibilities of another, and that there 
are no fixed limits in which the element of success can be 
determined. The heroic achievement of Paccard, who in 
1786 scaled the then seemingly inaccessible summit of 
Mont Blanc, is to-day scarcely remembered, so facile— 
one might almost say fashionable—has become the route 
along which the first breach was effected. Humboldt’s 
ascent of Chimborazo added luster to the researches of 
that remarkable investigator, but to-day, after what has 
been accomplished by the brothers Schlagintweit, by 
Grabam and Conway in the Himalayas, by Donkin and 
Fieshfield in the Caucasus, by Meyer on Kilima-’Njaro, 
by Giissfeldt on Aconcagua, and by Russell on St. Elias, 
such an undertaking would scarcely pass beyond the rec- 
ords of the geographer and the archives of geographical 
societies. Neither the sands nor the swamps, nor even the 
dark and gloomy forests of the deep interior, can any 
longer be reasonably counted upon to thwart the purposes 
of the African traveler. Stanley’s remarkable traverse of 
that continent on what might be termed schedule time, 
and Emin Bey’s equally remarkable sojourn of years in a 
region approach to which had for a long time baffled the 


- energies ot men of most uodoubted courage, are an evi- 


dence of direct evolution of possibility from knowledge and 
experience. Similarly, in the far north, the dreaded dan- 
gers of Melville Bay can to day, with proper judgment, be 
avoided with much the certainty that the dangers of the 
fog-banks are avoided by the regular transatlantic liners. 

We are as yet too ignorant of what the north promises to 
permit us to enter upon a statement of the pussibilities 
which it offers to either commerce or science, but certain 
it is that its inaccessib lity is becoming more and more 
remote every year. Albeit the Northwest Pas:age has not 
yet proven of commercial significance, who cau predict 
what its future may not be? Equally unpromising has | 
seemed the passage, only once effected, in the opposite 
direction ; but the explorations of Nordenskjold are already 
beginning to bear fruit. The successful issue of this jour- — 
ney has revived the so-called “ North Siberian trading ” 
route, and the day appears not far distant when it will be 
freely used as the direct means of commercial communication 
between the north of Europe and north-central Asia. The 
successful ventures of Captain J. Wiggins in 1888 and 
1889, when, with little delay, he reached the mouth of the 
Yenisei River, and of Peterson, Cordiner, and R. Wig- 
gins in 1890, seem to justify the hopes that have been 
held out for the new route, and to bring promise, at least, 
for the “ Anglo-Siberian Trading Syndicate.” 

So far as the real dangers of Arctic travel are concerned, 
they need be no greater than in any equally uncivilized 
region of the earth’s surface. It is a fact that of some 
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fifty-five traverses of Melville Bay by exploring vessels not 
one of the latter has come to grief; yet in popular estima- 
tion Melville Bay is held to be one of the most danger- 
ous of frozen waters. The terror and horrors of the Polar 
regions are crystallized about the fate of four expeditions 
—those of Franklin, Hall, De Long, and Greely—in the 
case of two of which, at least, disaster might have been 
avoided through the exercise of additional caution or 
through a better understanding of the conditions which 
governed the expeditions in question. Every one must 
deplore the sad fate which overtook the unfortunate ones 
in these expeditions, but it is not to be expected, nor 
‘would it be hoped for, that these few, although terrible, 
accidents of travel will deter further exploration in the 
region, any more than the earlier misfortunes of travel in 
Africa did prevent the retracing of footsteps in that now 
readily accessible continent. Whatever protest might be 
indulged in to prevent Arctic exploration, whatever spe- 
cious reasons advanced for not “further risking the lives 
of more able men,” it can be accepted as a certainty that 
until the region of the Pole is in fact traversed, or its inac- 
cessibility absolutely demonstrated, the Arctic pendulum 
will continue to swing. The search after knowledge has 
no — and it knows no time. 


The Dante School at St. Louis 


From a Correspondent 


Those who are interested in the intellectual movements, 
not of the Atlantic seaboard only, but of the country at 
large, have not failed to follow the very significant develop- 
ment of philosophic and literary study which originated in 
St. Louis nearly twenty-five years ago, and of which The 
Christian Union means to give its readers some account 
in the near future. That movement, associated with the 
names of Dr. Harris, now United States Commissioner of 
Education, Denton J. Snider, ex-Governor Brockmeyer, 
William M. Bryant, Susan Blow, and others, is bearing fruit 
in many ways, but in nothing more directly or promisingly 
than in the study of literature in its large relations as a 
revelation of the spirit of man under historic conditions. 
Those who know the kindergarten only as a system of 
instruction designed for children of from three to six years 
of age will not understand at a glance the connection 
between the kindergarten movement and the study of great 
literature; but those who understand the spiritual philos- 
ophy of education identified with the name of Froebel, 
which finds its earliest and simplest blossoming in the 
kindergarten, will not need to be told that between this 
philosophy and the study of the great artists there is a 
fuadamental connection. That connection has been made 
for a number of years past in Chicago, and also in St. 
Louis, where it may be said to have originated. It was 
made again two weeks ago in the Dante School, in which 
the twentieth anniversary of the introduction of the kin- 
d«rgar‘en into the public school system of St. Louis was 
filly commemorated. 

Twenty years ago the kindergarten was an educational 
novelty in this country, in spite of the fact that at various 
points in the East enthusiastic advocates and teachers had 
already seized upon the idea and were expounding it to 
small groups. It was due largely to the genius and per- 
sistence of Miss Susan Blow, who was so rooted and 
grounded in the Froebelian principles that she made her 
own faith contagious, that the association was made thus 

early between the kindergarten and the public school sys- 
~ tem of St. Louis. Miss Blow was the inspiring spirit of 
the movement, and Dr. Harris, then Superintendent of the 
St. Louis public schools, was the medium through whom 
the connection was made. Dr. Harris conceals under a 


very philosophic spirit and a very agreeable manner great 
firmness of purpose, and it was said of him at the recent 
celebration in St. Louis that he “smuggled the kinder- 
garten into the public schools.” St. Louis found itself pro- 
vided with kindergartens almost before it realized what 
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had happened, and it has never seen any reason to regret 
the wise boldness of Dr. Harris. To-day, well housed 
for the most part in separate buildings, it counts no less 
than eighty-six kindergartens in connection with its public 


- schools, and it is impossible to visit these kindergartens 


without being a convert to the educational idea which they 
illustrate. No one could spend half an hour in the Jeffer- 
son Kindergarten, with its wonderful confusion of races, 
and hear the little children of all tongues and nationalities 
sing the “ Star-Spangled Banner,’”’ and wave their diminu- 
tive American flags, without feeling that he was seeing in 
a vision the harmony of races in the future of this conti- 
nent. The present efficiency of the St. Louis kindergar- 
tens is due largely to Miss Mary C. McCulloch, the Superin- 
tendent, whose enthusiasm, training, and poise of character 
admirably fit her for a difficult position. At the close of 
the last session of the Dante School, Mr. Snider fitly 
recognized, in presenting a bust of Dante to Miss McCul- 
loch, the affection and esteem in which she is held by her 
fellow-workers, and the general recognition of the effective- 
ness of her work. 

The sessions of the School were held in the new Public 
Library at the corner of Locust and Ninth Streets, and 
extended over a week. At the opening meeting, Mr. 
Crunden, the Librarian of the Public Library, gave the 
address of welcome, and Professor Francis E. Cook read 


a paper by Dr. Harris, which was followed by an address 


by Mr. Long, the Superintendent of Public Schools, on 
‘¢‘ The Universality of Kindergarten Principles.” All the 
sessions save four were devoted to the consideration of 


various aspects of Dante’s character, life, and work. Mr. 


George P. Brown, the editor of the “ Public School Jour- 
nal,” Bloomington, IIl., discussed “ The Relation of the 
Divine Comedy to Education ;” Dr. F. Louis Soldan, “ The 
Story of Dante’s Inferno ;” and Mr. Snider, “ Dante’s Pur- 
gatorio ;” Mr. Bryant read a striking paper on the “ His- 
torical Presuppositions or Foreshadowings of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy ;” Mrs. J. C. Learned presented the “ Sym- 
bolism of Dante;” and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie drew 
‘¢ Some Modern Lessons from Dante.” Thursday evening, 
February 23, was a kind of kindergarten love-feast, and 
the relations of the kindergarten to education, to children, 
to mothers, and to the community were presented in five 
or six brief but very effective speeches. At a morning 
session Mr. Snider pointed out in some detail the “ Rela- 
tion of the Kindergarten to Great Literature,” and at the 
closing session on Saturday morning, February 25, Mr. 
Mabie discussed the ‘“ Creative Element in Life.” The 
School was under the direction of Mr. Snider, who has done 
so much for literary study in the Central West and North- 
west, and whom Mr. Mabie characterized as a true modern 
Humanist, sowing the seed of culture broadcast in new 
communities, where it is already bearing fruit, and where 
it promises to become a great productive force. The ses- 
sions were very largely attended by the best people in St. 
Louis, and furnished the best evidence of the growing 
intellectual life of that city. The kindergarten no longer 
needs explanation or defense in a place where it has 
demonstrated, by twenty years of usefulness, the soundness 
and beauty of its principles and method. There seems to 
be but one feeling among teachers in the secondary schools 
as to its value. They universally expect from the child 
trained in the kindergarten a greater openness of mind, a 
quicker receptivity, finer senses, and a greater power of 
receiving instruction. The spiritual philosophy behind 
the kindergarten is also finding wider recognition and 
response. 

St. Louis stands in the front rank of cities which have 
led the way in this important educational advance, and is 
now enjoying the fruits of its leadership, not only in the 
recognition which is paid to it by all parts of the coun- 
try, but in the great benefits it has derived in its own 
educational work. It is fortunate in possessing a school 
superintendent of breadth and progressiveness, and a 
number of teachers inspired by the Froebelian spirit and 
enriched by that generous culture so often lacking among 
teachers, but of such inestimable importance in educa- 
tional work. 
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The Captain’s Striker 
By George I. Putnam , 
When Lieutenant Burns received his promotion to a cap- 
taincy, he found himself assigned to the command of a 
company stationed at a post on the railway, and near a 
considerable town. He had been for several years at a 
plains station, two days’ weary marching from a railway, 


and where his wife had been the only white woman. 


They both rejoiced at the change. 

“‘ Now we shall have a mail every day, and be reasona- 
bly sure of its regularity ; and we shall see people, and be 
in touch once more with civilization,”’ said he. 

‘‘ And in the town I can get some decent things to wear 
for myself and Margaret,” said Mrs. Burns. Margaret was 
the three-years-old baby. The newly made Captain smiled 
at Mrs. Burns, and said her reason for liking the change 
was the most sensible of any yet. Then he kissed her. 
These two isolated people experienced the same joy, in 
view of the change, that they had some time before in their 
honeymoon trip. Their compulsory removal from the 
world had kept their hearts fresh. 


At the new station they were received with all the cus- 


tomary joy and festivity. Everybody hastened to call on 
them; there was a reception for them, and people from 
the town wished to make their acquaintance. Nothing 
could have been more charming, socially. But there was 
the company. 

Nearly all the Captain’s time was spent with the com- 
pany. This, of course, was not quite as Mrs. Burns would 
have had it; but she was too thoroughly imbued with the 
army spirit to complain that her husband put duty before 
all else. The Captain did not like the condition in which 
he found the company. It had been without the personal 
attention of a captain for some months, and during that 


time had been commanded by various lieutenants, who 


meant well, but had no lasting pride in its appearance. 
So its discipline had become ragged; the men were 
slouchy ; the arms were not kept clean ; there were com- 
plaints of its kitchen ; undesirable men crept into its ranks ; 
and it was a hard set to deal with, When Captain Burns 
reported for duty to the Colonel in command of the post, 
the two officers had a long talk about it. 

‘“‘ What they need is to be straightened out with a snap,” 
said the Colonel, inclined to bluster. 

‘I shall attend closely to them. I believe in vigorous 
discipline,” replied the Captain, guardedly. 

“Not only vigorous but rigorous. You can’t parley 
with them. The moment you attempt kindness, they take 
it for weakness and impose on you.” 

“T will bear your suggestion in mind,” said the Captain 
as he withdrew. He objected to having the discipline of 
his company dictated to him, but difference of rank pre- 
vented his saying anything sharply pertinent in reply to the 
Colonel. 

One day Mrs. Burns, going suddenly into the kitchen to 
confer with the girl, found a large, red-faced soldier sitting 
by the fire. He did not rise, for on his knee he held little 
Margaret. The child was crowing and laughing as he 
trotted and galloped her, assuring her that it was the pre- 
cise way in which the Colonel rode at review. He made 
some sort of apologetic noise and movement toward Mrs. 
Burns, but was immediately compelled by the imperious 
child to continue according to her wishes. When the 
Captain came in later, Mrs. Burns mentioned the incident 
to him. 

“It was all right,” said he, reassuringly. 

“TI had a mind to take her away from him, but she was 
having such a good time—” : 

“*T am very glad you did not,” returned the Captain. 
‘He is a man out of the company, Willetts by name, and 
will be my striker; that is to say, in consideration of five 
dollars monthly in addition to his pay as a soldier, he will 


‘cut kindling, bring coal, draw water—and dandle Marga- 


ret whenever he gets a chance.” 

“You might have selected a better-looking man,” said 
Mrs. Burns. 

*‘ But not one to whom selection meant more,” said the 
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Captain, kindly. ‘Margaret selected him herself. You 
will remember that she insisted on going with me the other 
morning to inspection? I missed her as I went along the 
line, and found her—where do you think?” | 

“Don’t tantalize me. You knowI never think.” | 

* Sitting on the ground behind Willetts, playing with his 
spurs, which were very bright and jingly. Willetts stood 
grim and erect, pretending he did not know she was there. 
The next day he asked me if he could not have the place 
of striker—and here he is.”’ 

‘“‘ Margaret will not always select by spurs alone,” said 
Mrs. Burns, in the form of an apology for the child. 

‘Spurs count in the army, though,” persisted the Cap- 
tain. ‘I mean to give Willetts a fair trial. He has been 


one of the worst men in the company—” 


‘‘ He looks it,” declared Mrs. Burns. : 
“ But now he is trying to brace up. He never did any- 


_ thing worse than to get drunk, Mrs. Burns ; and if I admit 
that is bad enough, you will admit that he might do still 


worse ?” 

“Well?” said she, tentatively. 

**I propose to help him brace. That’s one reason why he 
is my striker. He is civil and obedient, and the slave of 
Margaret. Can you ask anything more ?” 

‘I can, but I won’t,” said she, smiling. And the Cap- 
tain knew Willetts was accepted and installed. 

_ The state of a striker was not such a vast improvement 
on that of the Simon-pure enlisted man as Willetts may 
have expected to find it. He was a gainer in but one 
thing, which was, indeed, the very thing he had antici- 
pated: hé could the more readily avoid the open pitfalls 
of the sutler’s store, and decline the invitations of his com- 
panions. But he found this offset by annoyances of which 
he had never dreamed. The fact that he received a little 
more money and did a little less company work excited 
the jealousy of several. They made him feel their dis- 
pleasure. It was said that he shirked his duty and that 
other men were compelled to do it for him while he played 
nurse to the Captain’s child. A feeling against him was 
fostered, and he got black looks in barracks. This put 
him in a bad temper, and boded no good to his resolutions, 
Finally, he was openly jeered at, and some one called him 
a ‘‘dog-robber.” This was as great an insult as could be 
addressed to a striker. It meant that he lived upon the 
crumbs that fell from the Captain’s table, cheating even 
the dogs of their share. There was at once a fight, in 
which the man who had used the offensive term was badly 
punished. But this took place in barracks ; the testimony 
of the men was against Willetts, and he was put in the 
guard house as a prisoner. | , 

“It does not seem to me,” said the Colonel to Captain 
Burns, “that your plan for the regeneration of Willetts, 
and incidentally of your whole company, works altogether 
well. Here is Willetts nowin the guard house—drunk, 
disorderly, fighting in barracks.” 

“ Willetts has done well for a long while,” said the Cap- 
tain, stoutly. 

**But now he is where he started from. I tell you, 
Captain, I have been in the army a lifetime, and I have 
yet to see the soldier who can pull up from the drunkard’s 
ditch. When they get so bad as that, the only thing is 
to get rid of them.” | 

“If they got a little more assistance and encourage- 
ment, perhaps—” 

“I do not think the army is the place for experiments 
in reformation. It is not a reformatory, but a bulwark of 
strength—or ought to be,” he added, with a thought of its 
shortcomings. | 

‘T should like to give Willetts one more trial, at least,” 
concluded the Captain, desperately. 

The Colonel shook his head. “TI should like to oblige 
you, but—no. Willetts’s time of discharge is at hand, and 
I cannot consent to his re-enlistment; that is, unless you 
present the matter to me on yet stronger grounds than you 
have.” 

. This decision was not made public in the garrison, yet 
Wiletts seemed to have a premonition of it as he came to 
Captain Burns. | 
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5 a time is out to-morrow, Captain,” said he, haltingly. 
es. 

**T should like to take on again—if you will have me.” 
_. Captain Burns knew there was no use in trying to con- 

duct these matters in defiance of the commanding officer’s 
will, and he felt compelled to make a little explanation. 

“T have no objection myself, Willetts; you have done 
very well since I have had the company. To be sure, you 
have broken over once or twice, but you have improved 
on what you were. But it is not thought best to take on 
any one known to be given to the use of liquor; and so, 
Willetts, I shall not be able to re-enlist you.” 

Willetts dropped his head a moment in thought. “ Does 
the Captain think that is likely to help my case any ?” he 
asked, respectfully, | 

“No, Willetts, I don’t. It isn’t intended to help you 
any. The object is to help the regiment, and let the 
* single cases look out for themselves. I can do but one 
thing, Willetts, and that is to give you a better discharge 
than some people might think you deserve.” With that he 
took the discharge, and, after a moment’s hesitation, wrote 
oe the heading “Character” the one word “ Excel- 
ent. 

“That’s not so much for what you have been in past 
years as for what you are now and for what I hope you 
will be,” said he. 

“Thank you,” said Willetts ; “and thank you for what 
you have done:for me. Can—can I see Margaret ?” 

‘Why, certainly you can. I’d do more for you if I 
could. Margaret!’ he called. 

Margaret did not reply, nor was there any glimpse of 
her. She was doubtless with the garrison children in some 
choice playground. “I don’t seem to see her anywhere. 
You'll have to hunt her up,” said the Captain, cheerfully. 
Why, hellg—!” 

Willetts was off, half-way over the parade-ground, run- 
ning at top speed towards the railroad track. From 
behind the intervening trees came a glimpse of something 
white moving, fluttering. A rattle of approaching trains 
was heard. 

The Captain waited for nothing further. Swiftly he fol- 
lowed Willetts, and saw him pluck the child from danger’s 
way ataleap. With a fierce grinding the train slid past on 
the down grade, and Willetts placed the child, unharmed, 
in the Captain’s arms. | 

“ Willetts—you—-Margaret—” stammered the Captain 
in his agitation. 


“ Allright, Captain—not hurt a bit,’’ responded Willetts. © 


Neither man had more words than these. Together they 
walked back to garrison and entered the Colonel’s office. 

“Colonel,” said Captain Burns, “ regarding my request, 
I have yet stronger grounds now on which to press it. By 
the rescue of my child, I ask your leniency towards this 
man.” Then he told the story. 

The Colonel was affected, in spite of himself, but, being 
a bluff old soldier, strove to conceal it. ‘And so you 
want him re-enlisted ?” said he at the end. ‘“ Well, a man 
capable of such a strong deed is capable also of making a 
promise and of sticking to it. There is but one thing 
against you, Willetts. Do you promise to do your best to 
overcome it?” And he held out the Bible towards him. 

‘* I promise—on this, sir,” said Willetts. And he took 
the hem of Margaret’s dress in his hand and kissed it rev- 
erently. The little girl turned in her father’s arms and 
caught at him, gurgling with joy. He took her, and she 
nestled her face in his neck with childish trust and affec- 
tion. 

Captain Burns smiled, and the Colonel, looking in sur- 
prise at the unusual picture, at last saw in it something 
that commended itself as good. He laid the Bible down 
with a satisfied expression. 

** That will do just as well—perhaps better,” said he. © 


Between levity and cheerfulness there is a wide distinc- 


tion; and the mind which is most open to levity is fre- 
quently a stranger to cheerfulness.— Hugh Blair. 
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The Newcastle Programme 
By Edward Porritt 


What is known in England as the Newcastle Programme 
consists of the long list of legislative proposals which the 
Radicals drew up while they were in opposition, to be 
carried into effect when they should be again in power at 
Westminster. The programme takes its name from the 
city in which it was formulated. In the autumn of 1891 
the National Liberal and Radical Federation held its 
annual convention on Tyneside. That meeting, as is the 
case with every annual meeting of the Federation, was 
attended by representatives from Liberal and Radical clubs 
in all parts of England, Wales, and Scotland. Radical 
programmes had been before the country from the time of 
the Reform Act of 1884, and from the days when Mr. 
Chamberlain was the leader of the Birmingham Radicals, 
and was looked upon as the coming man—the man likely 
to take Mr. Gladstone’s place in the leadership of the | 
Liberal party. When the Home Rule split occurred in 
1886, the Radical programmes fell somewhat into the back- 
ground, and Ireland, and little but Ireland, occupied the 
public mind and claimed the attention of politicians for 
two or three years after the general election at which Mr. 
Gladstone and his Home Rule colleagues were defeated. 
For a time there was considerable demoralization among 
both the Liberals and the Radicals. The National Liberal 
and Radical Federation held its annual meetings as usual, 
but there was little heart in the proceedings, and a want of 
hopefulness characterized the leaders as well as the rank 
and file of the party. Towards 1889 and 1890 the by- 
elections went favorably for the Radicals, and as the time 
for the dissolution of the late Parliament approached, they 
began to pull themselves together and to prepare for the 
general election. The programme adopted at Newcastle 
in 1891 was the outcome of this revival of spirits; and it 
was put before the country as the platform upon which the 
Liberals and Radicals would make the fight all along the 
line in the constituencies. The last general election was 
fought on this programme in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land. The Radical successes in England were by no means 
so great as had been expected; and there were some 
unexpected reverses in Scotland. But Wales elected an 
almost unbroken delegation of Radical members, and, 
with the votes from Ireland, Mr. Gladstone, as is now 
well known, was given a majority of forty in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Gladstone determined that Home Rule for Ireland 
should have the right of way over all legislative meas- 
ures; and upon this question of granting precedence to 
Ireland he to some extent came to issue with his ad- 
vanced Radical supporters. They pointed to his slender 
majority and to its heterogeneous character, and, while 
still loyal to Ireland in his demand for Home Rule, they 
urged that before Mr. Gladstone risked his tenure of power 
on an endeavor to pass a Home Rule Bill, which is certain 
of rejection by the House of Lords, some earnest attempt 
ought to be made to carry at least a few of the more impor- 
tant measures of the Newcastle Programme into effect. 
The Radicals are committed to these measures by the 
pledges which their candidates made to the electors when 
they were seeking their suffrages in July, last year. . 

The Newcastle Programme divides itself into four or five 
departments. First come measures dealing with London 
local government; next reforms in the electoral sys- 
tem ; then measures affecting rural life and the land laws ; 
and finally a series of measures dealing with the E:tab- 
lished Church in Wales and in Scotland, with the reform 
of the House of Lords, with the liquor trade, with taxa- 
tion as it affects real and personal property, and also with 
the reform of the system under which county magistrates 
are appointed. | 

The Programme, as it now stands, could not be got 
through in the ordinary life of a Parliament even if no 
other measures were discussed and if the House of Com- 
mons were not called upon to spend about half its work- 
ing time in voting money for the — and the navy and 
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for the numerous other departments of the public service. 
The Radicals have never suggested that in the present 
House of Commons an attempt should be made to deal 
with the whole of their programme. They had no desire 
to put Ireland off for any such long period as the con- 
cession of such a demand would involve ; but they earnestly 
urged that London government, electoral reform, and the 
disestablishment of the Church in Wales should have 
some attention before the Parliament elected last year 
goes to pieces on the new Home Rule Bill. Their cry was, 
‘“ Reform the electoral laws and give Londoners a really 
democratic local government, and then face the Home 
Rule Bill and all the risks the facing of that great problem 
involves, but do not sacrifice the new House of Com- 
mons, in the first year of its existence, in an attempt 
to carry that measure with the present Government ma- 
jority.” | 

The Radicals place electoral reform in the foreground 
because they are convinced that the registration laws, as 
they now stand, as well as plural voting and the holding 
of elections on different days, all tell to the serious disad- 
vantage of the Radical party in a general election. They 
desire that London’s municipal government should have 
new and enlarged powers, because it is in the working 
class constitueacies of London that the hopes of the Rad- 
icals lie; and they are anxious that Wales should have a 
measure disestablishing the English Church in the Princi- 
pality, because they are afraid that the Welsh will tire of 
returning an overwhelming majority of Radical members 
to the House of Commops if nothing is done for Wales by 
their party. Above all, the Radicals are especially anx- 
ious about electoral reform. Under the existing law a 
man has to occupy a house or a set of rooms from July in 
one year to July in the next before his name can be placed 
on the register of Parliamentary voters. This is a hard- 
ship. It often keeps a man’s name off the register for two 
or two and a half years, although he is paying his proper 
quota of taxes, local and Imperial, all the time. What the 
Radicals are demanding is a three months qualification for 
voters, and the reform of the whole of the registration 
machinery, which is hampered and made almost unwork- 
able in some instances by the restrictions and technicali- 
ties by which it is surrounded. They ask that a registra- 
tion officer be appointed in each Parliamentary constit- 
uency, whose duty it shall be to see that every man who 
has a three months qualification is duly placed on the 
register. If he fails, the Radicals want the law so framed 
that an elector thus deprived of his vote shall have some 
remedy against the registration officer. It would occupy 
a page or more of The Christian Union to explain the in- 
tricacies and workings of the existing registration laws. 
What the Radicals desire is that all these intricacies and 
technicalities shall be swept away, and a simple and really 
effective system of registration substituted. At present a 
man may vote in as many Parliamentary constituencies as 
he happens to possess property or occupation qualifica- 
tions in. Some men have as many as seven or eight votes, 
and when a general election is on, they run all over the 
country to exercise in each place their right to vote. This 
condition of things, the Radicals maintain, is unfair ; it 
gives too much power to owners of property and to wealthy 
people. They want the electoral system so reformed that 
one man, no matter what his property, and no matter in 


how many places he may pay local and Imperial taxes, | 


shall have but one vote. To this end they are asking that 
when a general election takes place the polling all over the 
country shall be held on one day, as is the case in the 
United States in a Presidential election. 

For reasons already mentioned, the Radicals give London 
the next place in their programme, and would have liked 
to see its claims met by a Radical Government even be- 
fore the Government addressed itself to the long-standing 
grievances of the Irish Nationalists. London has never had 
so good a form of local government as cities like Manchester 
or Glasgow. It was excluded from the great Act of 1835, 
which is the basis of all municipal life in England, and 
when it received a local government from the Conserva- 
tive administration in 1888, the powers delegated to the 
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London municipality fell far short of those long enjoyed by 
Manchester or Glasgow. These cities control their police 
forces and their local markets, and have had for years both 
the water and the gas supplies in their own hands. In 
London the Home Office controls the police force ; the 
markets are owned by the great ground landlords ; and pri- 
vate capitalists, whose greed is checked only by charters 
drawn up long ago to deal with entirely different condi- 
tions of life and population, have still monopolies of the | 
gas and water supplies, and make huge profits out of these 
necessaries of life. The Radicals would like to end all 

this and place the London County Council in quite as good 
a position as that held by the Councils of all the other 

large cities of England and Scotland. They would also 
like to see powers conferred on the London County 

Council by which it might compel great ground-rent owners 

to contribute their fair share towards the cost of London 

improvements, At present the cost of all these improve- 
ments comes almost exclusively from the occupiers and 

those who pay the ground rents, and the men whose prop- 

erty is advanced in value by these improvements now wal 
tribute nothing whatever towards their cost. 

These electoral reforms, and these reforms in London 
government, are regarded by the Radicals as urgent, and, 
in the present uncertain and critical state of the House of 
Commons, as much more urgent than Home Rule. Their 
argument was that if these reforms had been carried before 
the Liberals have to go to the country again, when the House 
of Lords throws out the Home Rule Bill, their return with 
a large majority—one sufficient to overawe the House of 


‘Lords—would be much more assured. If, on the other 


hand, the Government has to go to the country without 
fulfilling any of the promises they made to the English 
electors, the Radicals fear that the outlook will be dismal, 
and that it may be years before there is again a House of 
Commons with a majority favorable, or supposed to be 
favorable, to the measures of reform the Radicals have at 
heart. 

If the reforms which have been described were carried, 
and the Irish question were out of the way, the Radicals 
who stand by the Newcastle Programme would next address 
themselves to the land laws—in particular to the abolition 
of the laws of primogeniture and entail, which restrain and 
fetter the free sale of land, and to improving the relations 
of tenants towards landlords, both as regards rural and 
urban property. They are also in favor of the establish- 
ment of the local veto in connection with the liquor trade, 
and the more advanced of them would like to see some 
drastic reform of the House of Lords, although as yet they 
have formulated no plan for dealing with this great consti- 
tutional problem. 

The Newcastle Programme is always growing. Since it 
was originally drawn up in 1891, the Radicals have com- 
mitted themselves to the establishment of some system 
under which members of the House of Commons shall be . 
paid for their services, and the cost of their elections thrown 
upon the constituencies returning them to Parliament. 
Later still the Radicals have taken up the question of the 
reform of the county magistracy, the stronghold of squire- 
archy, which is now in a condition more suitable to the 
seventeenth than to the close of the nineteenth century. 
More recently still, the Radicals have championed the 
cause of poor-law reform, and are now calling for an 
overhauling of a. system which Parliament has left un- 
touched for half a century or more. They are jubilant at 
the appointment of the Royal Commission over which 
Lord Aberdare is to preside, and they are already insisting 
that when once the poor-law question is reopened, it will 
not be closed until a number of radical reforms have been 
made both in the letter of the law and in the spirit and 
mode of its administration. 
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The Footprints of Time 


The lines on a woman’s face are the tracings of her life- 
history. ‘Temper, emotions, principles, are plainly written 
there. A woman who exists like an oyster can keep her 
face unlined. The woman who /ives must expect to show 
the march of years. There are rare women whose natures 
are so perfectly balanced that the surface emotions that play 
upon the average woman, like the wind on telephone wires, 
do not disturb them; such women possess the poise that 
makes them a tower of strength to weaker mortals. They 
have faces which in old age are benedictions, and, like the 
innocence of a baby, bring us nearer heaven. The inner 
life shines through, blotting out the lines that record the 
life-history in the faces of less spiritually developed women. 

How many women will cordially sympathize with Mrs. 
Franklin in that clever story “ Horace Chase” in “ Har- 
per’s Monthly,” and attribute every defacement of time to 
causes remote and outside of themselves! Yet how fully 
she expressed the poignancy of the discovery when she 
found herself classed as “old’’! Then, doubtless, she 
began the analysis which summed up the causes of wrin- 
kles as due to “ sympathy.” 

It is a pity that women do not more fully realize the 
reaction of the spurious emotions that wear life and health 
away. Too many women play with their emotions; they 
cater to nervous excitement. When reality fails to furnish 
the necessary potion, fiction, sensational reports of disas- 
ters—commercial, social, accidental—become the basis of 
supply. To thrill becomes as necessary as to breathe, and 
every emotion leaves its tell-tale mark, and becomes the 
enemy that deprives life of power. Constant demands 
upon vitality are drafts upon youth. If they are drawn to 
build character, they become a bank that is never exhausted; 
if drawn to furnish nervous excitement, to kill time, or for 
the furtherance of social ambitions, the life-current runs dry, 
and art must supply the transient beauty to age that char- 
- acter makes permanent. 

The woman beautiful in old age is the one who lives 
beautifully, unselfishly, through youth and middle life. 
Beauty, like education, social grace, and influence, is to 
the great majority a growth, and there are no royal roads 
to its acquisition. A beautiful face in old age represents 
the results of the uncounted moments, the life of the 
unconscious minutes. 7 

One thing deprives any face of beauty, and that is 
studied expressions. Like set phrases in conversation, they 
may arouse the attention when first seen, but they become 
weariness to the flesh and blots and blemishes in social 
intercourse. Every true woman wishes to be beautiful ; 
she realizes beauty’s power, but she knows its valueless- 
ness when unsupported by that force which we know 
counts above all forces in the world’s development—char- 


acter. 


A furnace-man, in talking about the waste of heat, said 
that every householder was unwise who did not have the 
pipes in the house thoroughly examined each fall. He 
gave as an instance a large house where, though the fur- 
nace was kept up at the highest point, the temperature 
could not be raised above 60° in any of the rooms. 
Investigation showed that during the summer the pipes on 
each floor had rusted, and, instead of the heat passing out 
into the rooms, it passed out through these rusted holes 
into the chimney, and so into the outer air. sas 
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What are Digestible Foods ? 
By Mary H. Abel 
In Two Parts—I. 


The popular adage has it that the devil sent the cook 
into the world, and that person is made responsible for all 
the evil mixtures into which the beneficent fruits of the 
earth are transformed. 

When loaded branch or vine drops its gift into our hand, 
we eat without suspicion, and praise the skill of our chem- 
ist-cook—the sun; but when our grain must be ground 
and mixed and baked, when the kid that is slain for the 
stranger must be cooked in the pot, we feel that we are in 
new hands, and distrust enters our world. The king of 
old had his taster; we summon the analytical chemist. 
Only the concentrated stomach-ache of the ages could 
express the price we have paid for our slow advances in 
the knowledge of food materials and their preparation. 
We now know their chemical make-up; we know to a cer- 
tain extent how they are acted upon by heat; we know 
with less certainty what disposal the body makes of differ- 
ent foods. On this imperfect basis we must rear what we 
call our science of nutrition; no wonder if we must still 
rely largely on experience and be content with few princi- 
ples of general application. 

To hold to some order in our inquiry, let us consider, 
first, what is the nature of the three main food-principles— 
the starches, the fats, and the albumens—and how they 
are converted by heat into edible food. 

In cooking starch in its many forms, we have one object 
in view—to make its granules absorb water and hold it 
till heat has “‘ popped ” them, as we may say, then to drive 
off the remaining steam instead of returning it condensed 
by a metal pot-lid to make the starch-containing vegetable 
sodden. 

The result we see in the floury ball of potato that parts 
with its jacket at a gentle pull, or in the snowy heap of 
rice or pipes of macaroni. So eaten, they are at their best, 
and are highly digestible foods. A mealy potato, perfectly 
cooked, has its place in the dietary of the invalid; but it 
may be forbidden, either because it does not contain a 
large amount of nutriment for its bulk, or because starch 
is not the kind of nutriment wanted. Rewarmed potatoes, 
however good they may be made to taste, must be con- 
sidered very inferior in digestibility. 

Our most important starch-containing food, however, is 
wheaten flour. Since the introduction of compressed 
yeast and the knowledge of methods spread abroad by the 
cooking-schools, bread is much better made than it used 
to be, until it reaches the oven. Here, in many cases, it 
does not get its rights. It is safer to make small loaves— 
pound loaves—and bake them in the brick-loaf pan ; we 
shall then be sure of cooking the starch of the loaf to its 
very center, and also, as far as the crust is concerned, of 
taking that second step that converts starch into dextrine, 
as proved by the gummy feel and sweetish-taste of the 


brown exterior. In this stage starch may be said to have > 


passed its first digestive change. Whatever other virtues 
it may have, no bread is good that “ doughs ” in the mouth. 
It will also dough in the stomach, and the digestive juices 
cannot get at it. It is this that condemns the crumb of 
new bread. 

But what of the many forms in which bread is used in 
made-dishes, as toast, puddings, etc.? And now we enter 
the realm of mixtures where the cook has slain his thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. 

In toast, properly made, we continue the process that 
gave us the delicious crust of the bread. A thin slice 
of bread, no longer at its freshest (ordinary baker’s bread, 
is not best, if you have a discerning taste), is turhed 
from side to side before the fire until the moisture is dried 
out of it; it will then rapidly take on a delicate brown 
color. This is the true toast, or caramelized bread, and 
it bears close resemblance to the German zwieback, or that 
more delicious round variety that is served at breakfast in 
Holland. All these varieties keep their crispness for 
some time, and in foreign lands no one thinks of eating 
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them hot. And why hot toast, soaked with melted butter, 
for our invalid or baby? Try it warm, or even cold, while 
it is still crisp, and see how good it is. There is another 
variety of toast, not as good for the delicate stomach, but 
well enough digested by healthy people. The surface of 
this is browned before the interior is dried, and the result 
is a tender toast that must be eaten hot, or it is soggy and 
worthless. 

Another illustration of the cookery of starch is in daily 
use—the addition of flour to liquids to thicken them. The 


starch of the flour swells and thickens the liquid even © 


before the boiling point is reached, but this is no sign 
that it is sufficiently cooked. Ten minutes should be 
allowed for cooking even this finely divided form of starch. 

If flour is cooked in fat, a much shorter time suffices ; 

and this brings us to note the character of fat and starch 
in mixtures. How does the Frenchman make his sauce ?— 
the name and method we have adopted, leaving our old- 
fashioned “ gravy” in the lurch. 
* A tablespoon of some kind of fat, as butter, is heated in 
the saucepan, and then a slightly larger quantity of flour 
is added; in a moment more a fine yellow color appears 
in the mixture, and the required liquid is added. 

Now, by this method each starch-particle is closely 
enveloped by fat, and, the saliva of the mouth having no 
effect on fat, the starch-particles which it would act on are 
protected from any change by it, and so the sauce is 
passed on into the stomach. Now, the action of the stom- 
ach on food is largely in preparing it for intestinal diges- 
tion. It has little or no action on fat or starch, and can 
only partially digest the proteid part, but it must send the 
food on through the pylorus in a finely disintegrated state, 
for the intestines can do nothing with lumps. Now, it 
seems highly probable that any intimate union of fat with 
starch or proteid particles would much delay that complete 
disintegration—a matter of small consequence, perhaps, to 
the healthy individual, but not so to the delicate one. More- 
over, in the preparation of such a sauce, the fat is heated 
to a temperature high enough to break it up into irritating 


substances, familiar to us in an exaggerated degree when - 


the fat really burns. It is this intimate union of fat and 
starch that explains the indigestibility of the hot buttered 
toast, and which brings the strongest indictment against 
pie-crust. We can imagine the fat and flour of this dainty 
still holding to each other, and to the bits of proteid that 


the stomach wants, and being churned from side to side of 


that weary organ long after the friable bits of bread have 
been passed on as the thick grayish chyme into the intes- 
tines. Puff-paste has an excessive proportion of fat—a 
great disadvantage in itself; and plain pie is too apt to be 
hard or sodden, besides not being good enough to be its 
own apology. 

The cookery of fat, necessary as it is to our organism, 
is of considerable importance. We are told that the aver- 
age American dietary is too rich in fat. As do all nations 
that can afford it, we eat large quantities of well-fattened 
meats, and oar butter bill is a large one ; but in the diet of 
invalids and children a sufficient amount of fat is not so 
easily managed. Many children will not eat fat meat, how- 
ever delicately cooked and presented, and if they are also 
averse to milk, some way of smuggling in the fat must be 
resorted to. Butter smoothly spread on thin-cut bread 
will be more acceptable than careless “ nursery bread and 
butter ;” and butter can be added to the favorite milk pud- 
ding of rice, barley, or sago—even finely cut suet will 
answer the purpose very well. | 

Fat in the dietary of the sick must depend largely on the 
order of the physician. Sometimes it must be withheld 
entirely, from utter inability of the patient to assimilate it. 


.When it can be taken, butter spread on the best of day- 


broiled is also very acceptable/and almost always easily 
digested. The remarkable effect of smoke, and the rest of 
the curing process, on the meat of that outlawed animal 
the pig, is worth notice. Even when ideally fattened and 
cooked, fresh pork is not a food for delicate digestive 
organs, the texture of the meat being very close, so that 
the digestive juices do not readily permeate it; but the 


old bread is perhaps the best te and bacon delicately 
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process of curing does wonders for it, especially for the 
fat part, and bacon has even come to rival cod-liver oil as 
a cure for consumption. | , 


My Neighbor’s Children 
By Mary L. French 


The other day one of my friends made known to me her 
woes in this fashion: “You know what a beautiful silky 
coat Don used to have. We thought it was all due to his 
diet. We gave him very little meat, and prepared his 
meals by rule. But nowhe will not eat what we offer him. 
The new neighbors have spoiled him. He goes in there 
for a lunch, and if they do not give him what he wants he 
barks, and they-try again until he is satisfied. He hasn’t 
been well lately, and we think they have been feeding him 
fat meat.” 

‘‘ They must be very fond of dogs,” I said. : 

“Oh, yes, and we appreciate their kindness,” she replied, 
dolefully ; and I straightway fell to thinking how her words 
might be echoed by many a mother who sees her labor 
wasted, the teaching and care of months counting as 
naught, through the mistaken kindness of a friend. 

Little Sue knows that mamma will not give her ginger- 


‘snaps in the middle of the forenoon, so she runs over to 


Auntie’s and asks for some. Auntie fills her hands with 
snaps, and offers her a piece of cake besides, with never 
a qualm of conscience, and next day is “so sorry” to hear 
that the whole family were up with Sue half the night. 

How easy it would have been to help the little girl's 
conscience by a single question, ‘‘ Would mamma be will- 
ing?” This would have brought the shadow of disappoint- 
ment which Auntie cannot bear to see on the face of her 
pet, but with the honest answer Sue would have gained a 
new understanding of obedience, and a new trust in loyal 
Auntie. 

And now a question for us all. Is it ever right to wink 
at deception or any wrong-doing in achild? I need not 
forthwith produce a switch, nor yet launch into a sermon, 
but my disapproval may be made evident to a child’s sen- 
sitive feelings without any lack of courtesy. One of my 
dog friends has an impression that the moral law applies | 
only at home. His mistresstrusts him entirely. She says 
if the platter of meat were set on the stove-hearth under 
his nose he would not think of touching it; but at “ Aunt 
Mary’s ” he steals whatever he can find. Probably many 
children have a vague idea-of a similar sort, and a little 
polite expression of feeling on the part of a long-suffering 
hostess might open their eyes to a new fact, namely, that 
certain actions are frowned upon by society in. general, 
and that it is not only Mamma’s notion. —T 

Children might more easily comprehend this fact if they 
were more generally given their own rightful position as 


_ members of society. We are very honorable. We would 


not for the world reveal the secret of a friend; but yester- 
day, when you repeated to a roomful of people little Katie’s 
quaint remark, you failed to notice the hurt, proud look 
on the little girl’s face. A wonderful thought had come 
to her, and she whispered it to you because she loved you 
so. It was your part to listen reverently, and not to make 
it common by sharing it with the whole world. I wonder 
when she will again favor you with her confidence ! 

Again, we are not gossips, but when Tommy and Nellie 
have spent an afternoon with us, we devote part of the 
evening to a discussion of their childish faults. We criti- | 
cise their table manners, and wish their mother would 


teach them not to interrupt. We think, of course, that 


they will never hear of our remarks; but nevertheless we 
have broken the laws of hospitality, and our relation to the 
children is changed ; we are less their friends, though they 
know it not. | 7 

Since I love my neighbor so well, it inevitably follows 
that I feel an anxious desire to understand all things 
which pertain to his welfare—whether his meat is well 
cooked, how many silver spoons he has, and whether he 
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sends his cuffs to the laundry or has them washed at 
home. For this purpose, what more natural than that I 
should encourage the prattling tongues of his children? 
But when I have added to the already overburdened world 
a new supply of gossips and scandalmongers, not to men- 
tion a few choice specimens of the woman who tells all 
she knows, I am fortunate to escape the mobbing which 
I deserve. We all know that a well-bred child does not 
talk of family affairs to every one, but how is a frank, 
open-hearted boy or girl to avoid answering questions? 
Even without questions it is easy to lead them on. The 
flattery of absorbed attention and the smiling, confidential 
air of an older person affects them quickly, and they early 
learn the delight of telling an interesting story. If Mrs. 
Smith is so much interested in the account of Mrs, Brown’s 
dressmaking, why not tell her about it? and if an added 
‘‘ she says ” or “I guess” brings a smile of appreciation, 
the temptation is too great to be resisted. This habit 
grows insensibly, and the child who, with the best inten- 
tions, entertained Mrs. Smith with the story of her neigh- 
bor’s affairs, grows into a busybody, while the girl who 
told how many pies mamma made to-day, and what “ we 
had for dinner,” becomes the woman who entertains her 
hostess with an accurate account of her doings for the last 
twenty-four hours—a senseless mass of details with no 
possible interest 
for any one ex- 
cept in the fact 
that they concern 
herself. 

A child’s beau- 
ty, too, may prove 
to me a temptation 
of the worst kind. 
Mamie’s_ golden 
curls and her bro- 
ther’s “violet” 
eyes are a source 
of injury to the 
little owners in 
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A Moorish Schaal 


Doubtless all the boys and girls who look at this page 
of The Christian Union will laugh when they are told that 
the accompanying map represents the map of the world to 
the students in the University at Fez, Morocco. It is the 
only map that these students know. One of them, who 
explained the map to the writer of the article on “ The 
University of Fez To-day” in the “ Fortnightly Review,” 
stated that one of the small islands south of Thibet the stu- 
dent thought was England; of Ireland he had never heard. 
The students, after listening to a description of two 
learned Englishmen, when they left the tent were overheard 
saying, ‘‘ What an awful lie! There are no great caids [or 
learned men] outside of Morocco.” 

Mr. Bonsal says the Moorish students are fine mathema- 
ticians, readily solving problems that would puzzle him. 

For vacations these students go into camp, where their 
principal amusement is playing a game which looks like a 
caricature of football; there is apparently no definite pur- 
pose or goal in the game. They choose a camp Sultan, 
whose word is never disputed. 

The students at Fez, as well as the professors, in response 
to the “ Peace be with you!” which is the polite equiva- 
lent of ‘‘Good-morning ” or “‘Good-afternoon,” respond, 
“Peace be unto 
all true delievers /” 
They are Moham- 


medan, and the 
first words taught 
to babies are words 
of blasphemy 
against the Chris- 


feoustan\, MOUNTAINS 


TINOPLE 


tians; the baby 
agg who is the most 
THE EAST approved is the 


one who can use 
these words with 
the greatest free- 
dom and _ force. 


MEOITERRANEAN, 
SEA 


NUBIAN 


NILE 


whose presence | The teachers, pro- 
they are extrava eit RIVER fessors, and stu 

gantly praised. dents of the Uni- 
curls have van- r. Bonsal, an 
ished, leaving an drink tea with him, 
affected toss of but would care- 
the head, and fully hold their gar- 


when Jack has 3 

learned the conceited swagger by which we all recognize 
that the child is father to the man, then let us all care- 
fully search the past. Perhaps we shall recognize as our 
own work the very faults which we most dislike. 

Last comes my duty to the children whom no one thinks 
of praising. 
mentions a lady who, on account of only one trifling defect 
—a slight cast in her left eye—resigned herself to gloom 
and despondency and veiled her countenance even from her 
own gaze. He explains that this flaw “shocked the pure 
ideal of her soul rather than her vanity ;” but however 
that may be, I am convinced that, if he had inquired 
closely into the incidents of this lady’s early life, he would 
have discovered some would-be jovial friend who, unwill- 
ing to let the matter rest, had kept it always in her mind 
with public jest and veiled allusion, till she began to wear 
her veil in self-defense. Faults of self-consciousness, and 
even apparent stupidity, may often be traced directly to the 
thoughtlessness of some acquaintance; for few people 
_ realize that the speech which to an older person would 
show merely a lack of delicacy, is positive cruelty to a child. 

My sermon is ended in good time. I hear outside a 
clatter which announces the approach of a procession of 
small people coming to see how fast I can spoil them ! 


% 


Secure not thyself in the conceit of not bringing forth evil 
fruit. A Christian is not defined by mere negatives.—Axon. 


Hawthorne, in “The Christmas Banquet,” 


| ments aside lest 
they should touch his. When making their adieus after being 
entertained they would give the usual response to his 
** Peace be with you !”—‘“‘ Peace be unto all true believers !” 

Poor students earn their money to pay their way through 
the University, as poor students do in America, by doing 
“chores.” Among the rest of the duties of the poor 
student is that of carrying the turban of his employer to 
be re-rolled by the mouk/ar, or hatter. It is said that these 
students are the only serious students in the University ; 
they study to fit themselves for paying positions; the 
petty princes and rich men’s sons do not come to the Uni- 
versity to study. ‘They come attended by retinues of ser- 
vants, and the years spent in Fez are given to pleasure. 
Their money consists of bags of gold-dust. 


A Note from Japan 


There came to The Christian Union recently, through 
the courtesy of a friend, a most interesting book, a transla- 
tion of kindergarten songs and music into the Japanese, 
the work of Miss Annie L. Howe, a missionary of the 
American Board at Kgbo. Miss Howe has been in Japan 
in the neighborhood of six years. ‘The friend who sent 
the book to The Christian Union says: “ The name of the 
kindergarten established by Miss Howe in Kobo, and in 
connection with which her training class is carried on, is 
Glory Kindergarten. There are few kindergartens in 
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America better adapted to the purpose than this court- 
yard or playground, shaded by its luxuriant wistaria vine. 
Miss Howe was for nine years one of the most successful 
kindergartners in Chicago. The Japanese girls who are 
graduated from the training-school at Kobo are those who 
have already received their academic education in the Kobo 
girls’ school, which has been supported for eighteen years 
by the Women’s Board of Missions of the Interior.”’ This 
friend goes on to say that each year the kindergarten grows 
in the admiration and appreciation of the Japanese people, 
and that the graduates from the training-school are fur- 
nished positions at once, so great is the demand for them. 
Sometimes these side-lights are revelations as to the future 


of all the people on this planet. 


When the children of each country begin their education 
from the same standpoint, with the same system, with the 
same unified purpose on the part of the teachers, it must 
be that mature life will find them bound together by closer 
sympathies, because of a clearer understanding of each 
other’s natures. One grows enthusiastically optimistic who - 
gives even a brief time to the study of the systems of edu- 
cation that are being developed for the young. Never in 
the history of the world has children’s education, the 
beginnings of it, seemed so important to educated people 
as at the present time, and never has there been the same 
purpose all over the civilized world to give children the 
best opportunity for development that we find moving men 
to-day. Not only does the world move, but the world grows. 


The Dog Show 


Such yelping, barking, howling as would astonish you was 


the greeting to the visitors at the recent Dog Show in New 


York. There were dogs of all kinds, all sizes, and all 
prices—for the show was a dog market as well as a show. 
The great ground floor of the Madison Square Garden 
was divided into aisles by platforms, which in turn were 
divided by strong wire screens, larger or smaller as the 
inmates of these temporary quarters were large or small, or 
were to occupy the stalls alone or with companions ; for 
some owners did not separate the dogs from their compan- 
ions, and these were the happiest-looking dogs at the 
show. The dogs that were alone looked lonesome, and 
some of them were very restless, reminding you of a healthy 
boy who had been kept indoors three or four days by bad 


weather. They craned their necks around the partitions 


to gaze at their next-door neighbor, or they raised them- 
selves on their hind legs, putting their heads over the 
board partition that separated them from their neighbors in 
the rear. Sometimes these friendly advances were treated 
with perfect indifference, sometimes with the most un- 
friendly growls; sometimes the neighbor would give a joy- 
a bark and jump up to rub noses with the would-be 
er. | 

The dogs wearing the blue ribbon, which indicated that 
they met with the highest approval of the judges, received 
the greatest notice ; probably the blue ribbon was what 
attracted the attention of most of the visitors, for to those 
who had not made a study of dogs there was no difference 
apparent between the dog decorated with a ribbon and the 
dog who was not; still more puzzling to the uneducated 
visitor was the difference between the dogs wearing the blue, 
red, yellow, and white knots of ribbon, which meant that they 
stood as first, second, third, and fourth best dogs of their 
kind at the show. Not only was there a great difference in 
the way the dogs treated each other, but in the way they 


treated visitors. Some dogs, if the visitor stopped a mo- 


ment, would put out a great paw for you to take, or a cold 
nose would be pressed against your hand, or a long, smooth 
head would droop before you, asking, as plainly as possi- 
ble, “‘ Please pat me.” Others scowled, frowned, growled, 
drew back as far as possible in the stalls or open kennels, 
saying plainly, “ Don’t you dare be familiar!” and, usu- 
ally, no one attempted to transgress. 

One of the most entertaining incidents of the Dog Show 
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was the attempt to photograph two beautiful St. Bernards, 
a brother and sister, each of whom had won a ribbon, the | 
first and second prizes. They were as playful as two kit- 
tens or twin babies. When they were placed to suit 
the photographer, and he was all ready to “ press the but- 
ton,” one or the other of the dogs would bound away, or 
rise to his hind feet to look over the partition wall, or 
quietly lie down, looking at the photographer with an 
expression full of mischief, as though he enjoyed giving 
the extra trouble. Every inducement was offered, but the 
two dogs had evidently decided that their pictures were 
the particular things which they did not want, and the 
attempt was given up. a 

In a separate room from that in which the large dogs. 
were shown were the rarer and more tender breeds of 
small dogs. ‘“ Toy dogs” they were called. And pretty 
expensive “toys” some of them were. One box, elab- 
orately trimmed and having a glass front, displayed this 
legend : 

FoR SALE 
Price $1,000 


In the back part of the box, in the straw, was a tiny 
dark object that could be covered by two large hands. 
This was the $1,000 dog, who looked perfectly miserable 
and unhappy. The small dogs showed very plainly that they 
objected to the confinement and the constant confusion — 
and admiration. If you did not see the objects of the 
tender, loving epithets that you heard on all sides, you. 
could easily imagine that these wicker] and often highly 
polished wood receptacles sheltered babies. ‘ How cute !” 
‘“‘What a dear!” “ How lovely!” sweet for any- 
thing !” “ How affectionate !” “What a beauty !” “ What 
cunning feet !” ‘* What lovely eyes !”” were among the fast- 
flying sentences that assailed the ears. The dogs remained 
utterly indifferent, except when one whom they recognized. 
as a friend appeared, and then the barking, jumping, and 
yelping increased. 

In the ring in the center of the Garden, for about half 
an hour, there was exhibited a group of trained dogs. 
These jumped through rings, bottomless baskets, over sticks, 
and a beautiful greyhound jumped over three chairs placed 
one above the other on a table. A monkey rode on a 
dog’s back around the ring, and, though the dog tried hard 
to throw him off, he could not. The dogs were taken away 
as they came, in boxes carried in their owners’ arms or 
pockets, and led by a string, all indifferent whether their 
collars sported bows of ribbon or not. | 


Wanted——A Deserter 


By William Murray Graydon 
In Two Parts—II. 


In a little cove between two rocks his round-bottomed 
ducking-boat was anchored. Much to his relief, the sol- 
diers were not in sight. That this was a suspicious fact 
did not occur to him at the time. He disembarked, and, 
taking the paddle from its accustomed place under the bow, 
drove the light craft swiftly down stream. He kept a keen 
watch on shore, but the view of the village was cut off by 
the timber. 

**T need not be afraid,” he reflected. ‘Surely Trude 
Ellison could not be so mean.” 

The swift current was a great aid, and in twenty minutes 
Dolph reached the mouth of the little stream. He knew 
the place by the hills that sloped on each side of it. Drag- 
ging the boat under a clump of water-birches, he put the 
bundles under his arm and hurried up the ravine. Five 
minutes’ walk brought him to the big bowlder. The de- 
serter, who was still crouching over the fire, rose eagerly. 

“Well, here I am!” exclaimed Dolph, cheerily. ‘I 
have brought you a coat and cap and something to eat. 
And-here are ten dollars. My boat is down by the river, 
and I will paddle you to the other side. You must cut 
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across country to Edgewater, and take a passenger train 
home. No one will notice you with these clothes on.” 

The deserter burst into tears, and squeezed Dolph’s 
hand until it ached. 

‘‘God bless you!” he sobbed. ‘I didn’t expect this. I 
will never forget you as long as I live. My first name is 
Clinton. I would like to tell you my last name, and where 
I live, but—but—” 

' “T understand,” said Dolph. “It is better that I should 
not know. Then I won’t have to tell any lies if I am ques- 
tioned.” 

“ Yes, that is what I mean,” assented the deserter. ‘ But 
I hate to take this money; I know you need it.” 

“No, I don’t; not now, anyhow. If you are ever able 
to return it, just send it to Dolph Hamlin, Pinetown.” 

You will get it some day,” replied the deserter. He 
hastily took off his cap and jacket, and substituted those 
Dolph had brought. | 

‘Look here,” he asked suddenly; “are you sure that 
friend of yours won’t put the soldiers on my track ?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Dolph. “He is mean enough 
to do it, though.” | fi 

At that moment a sharp crackling noise was heard back 
in the woods. Some one had stepped on a dry branch. 

Dolph turned pale, and the deserter started to run, grab- 
bing up the bag of food. 7 

“Trude Ellison is bringing the soldiers, I’ll bet any- 
thing,” muttered Dolph, wrathfully. ‘ Hold on! I have 
a scheme,’ he added. ‘We can spare a moment or two. 
The noise was some distance away.” 

In frantic haste he tore off his coat and hat, and stuffed 
them out of sight under a rock. Then he put on the desert- 
er’s infantry cap and jacket. 

‘The boat lies at the mouth of the stream,’ he whis- 
pered. “You can’t miss it. Hide somewhere near by, 
and don’t stir for half an hour. Then cross the river, and 
cut for the railroad. I will give these fellows a rear 
glimpse of me, and they will take me for you. I am a 
good runner, and it won’t be my fault if I don’t keep ahead 
of them until evening. That will give you plenty of time to 
get home. Don’t stop to talk. Get away from here, quick.” 

The deserter tried to thank Dolph, but emotion choked 
_ the words. Waving a good-by, he slipped down the stream 
and disappeared. 

Dolph listened a moment. Footsteps were cautiously 
approaching through the brake. He darted across the 
glade, and, glancing over his shoulder as he plunged into 
the forest, he caught a misty glimpse of blue in the rear. 
A loud outcry showed that he was seen, and that his ruse 
was a success. He sped straight back from the river, 
mounting the hill with great strides. As he pushed on 
through the half-mile forest which covered the plateau 
above, he heard the scattering cries of his pursuers ringing 
behind him. 

A pastoral country lay beyond the timber—fields, farm- 
houses, and belts of woodland. Dolph purposely dashed 
- on over the open, and when he was a field’s length ahead 
he ventured to glance back. The corporal and four pri- 
vates were speeding after him, and Trude Ellison brought 
up the rear. 

They loudly commanded him to stop, but he ran on 
faster than ever. His blood was warmed up, and he was 
beginning to enjoy the chase. He put on an extra spurt, 
and doubled the distance between himself and his pursu- 
ers. Then he moderated his pace and pushed on over the 
country, taking good care to let himself be seen occasion- 
ally. He had some idea of escaping altogether, and mak- 
ing a detour back to the ravine to get his clothes; but 
this plan was frustrated unexpectedly. When the chase 
had lasted more than three hours, he was spied from a 


farm-house some distance ahead. The sight of the blue- | 


coats in the rear explained the situation to the farmer, 
and, summoning his men, he sallied out to intercept the 
fugitive. 

Thus caught between two fires, Dolph calmly sat down 
. under a tree and waited. 

The corporal and his party hurried to the spot, and 
great was their wrath and dismay when they discovered 
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that ‘they had the wrong man. They indulged freely in 
threats, and were at first inclined to offer violence. : 
Trude was half a mile in the rear, and when he arrived 
he hung his head with shame on meeting Dolph’s scornful 
lance. 
5% The corporal failed to extract a word of information from 
his prisoner, so he borrowed a team of the farmer, and the 


' whole party drove back to Pinetown. The soldiers prob- 


ably concluded that the real deserter was safely out of 
reach, for they remained at the tavern all night, keeping 
Dolph under lock and key. In the morning they took him 
to Chesterton, and handed him over to the civil authorities 
on a charge of aiding and abetting the escape of a 
deserter. It might have gone extremely hard with Dolph, 
but in the meantime some of the facts leaked out, and 
strong influence was brought to bear on hiscase. After a 
week’s detention he was released with a severe reprimand. 
The people of Pinetown, with few exceptions, commended 
Dolph’s action, and gave Trude Ellison the cold shoulder 
for his heartless conduct. : 

Whether the deserter was ever captured again or not 
Dolph never learned positively, but something that oc- 
curred six months later inclined him to the latter opin- 
ion. Fifty dollars in crisp bank-notes were mailed to him. 
The envelope contained not a scrap of writing, but it bore 
the postmark of Bellmore, a large city one hundred and 
fifty miles distant. Dolph regarded this as a pretty heavy 
interest on his loan, but, as there was no way to return the 
money, he purchased the long-coveted breech-loader. 

Two years passed away, and the affair of the deserter 
was almost forgotten. Then the railroad company bridged 
the river, and built a branch line which ran through Pine- 
town. A ticket-agent was needed at that point, and Dolph 
Hamlin and Trude Ellison became applicants for the posi- 
tion. Both young men were intelligent and well fitted to 
do the required work. Influence was exerted on both 
sides, but Dolph felt that his chance was very slight. He 
had the friendship of every man, woman, and child in the 
village, with one or two exceptions, but his parents were 
plain people in poor circumstances, and were not known 
outside of Pinetown. 

Mr. Ellison, on the other hand, was a well-to-do store- 


' keeper, and had influential friends at Bellmore, the termi- 


nus of the railroad. 

The friends of both applicants worked their best, and 
when President Armitage made known the appointment, 
Dolph was the lucky one, greatly to his surprise. 

But it was all explained the next day, when he received 
the following letter from Bellmore : 

My Dear Friend: 

It is only lately that I have found an opportunity to repay, in 
a slight degree, the great service you did me several years ago. 
Your sacrifice enabled me to reach home before my sister died, — 
and that last meeting changed the whole course of my life. My 
father and I were reconciled, and became the best of friends. 
Two months after my escape the little difficulty with Uncle Sam 
was patched up, and I found myself a free man. I have since 
read law, and hope shortly to be admitted to the bar. My father 
bids me say that higher opportunities await you if you perform 
your duties at Pinetown satisfactorily—and that I am sure you 
will do. I sent your generous loan back long ago, and hope you 
received it safely. I look forward to meeting you again in the 
future, and trust you will always believe me your true and 
grateful friend, CLINTON ARMITAGE. 


A music-teacher has written us of a little pupil of hers 
who should be helped. The little fellow is a hunchback, 
and lives with his widowed mother in a rear tenement on 
Second Avenue. He dearly loves music, and has shown 
a good deal of talent in using the violin. The instrument 
that he owns is the poorest that is made, and the music- 
teacher asks some one who owns a small violin, such as a 
boy of ten, who is not much larger than a boy of five should 
be, could use. This teacher will buy it, if necessary, should 
the price not exceed $20. If any person will give the child 
a violin, she will gladly pay for its transportation. Please 
address Home Department of The Christian Union for 
further information. 
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Following After’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Follow thou me.—St. John xxi., 22. 
I follow after, if that I may apprehend that for which also I am apprehended 
of Christ Jesus.—Philippians iii., 12. 

“ Follow thou me”—that is the Master’s divine com- 
mand ; “I follow after’—that is the great Apostle’s re- 
sponse. To be a Christian is to be a follower of Christ. 
It seemed to me that we might better understand what it 
is to be a follower of Christ if we could look a little while 
this morning at the life of the Apostle Paul and see what 
following Christ meant to him. Paul’s experience in fol- 
lowing Christ ought to be a little better help to us, because 
he never saw Christ, and, so far as we know, never even 
read the story of Christ’s life. A little later than Paul’s 
time we find abundant evidence that the Gospels were 
written and in use, but no verses of those four Gospels 
are incorporated in Paul’s writings. He says nothing of 
Christ’s miraculous birth ; I do not think he mentions one 
of the great sermons which Christ preached, or any one 
of his most remarkable miracles. It is the spirit of Christ 
that he sees ; it is the spirit he follows after. Let us look 
a little in detail and see what following after Christ meant 
to Paul as interpreted by his life and experience. 

In the first place, then, if we open the four Gospels 
and read them with any attention, we shall see that Jesus 
Christ was himself ruled by a will higher than his own. 
Lo! I come to do thy will, is said for him by one of the 
earlier prophets. And this was the principle of his life. In 
the first great sermon he preached, he summed all up by 
the saying, “ Not every one that saith, Lord, Lord, but he 


that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.” It. 
is doing another’s will that is the essence of the Gospel 


he preached. He is preaching later in Galilee, and his 
mother and his brothers come to break in upon his preach- 
ing and carry him off. They apparently fear that he is a 
little unbalanced, at all events is in danger from the oppo- 


sition which he is provoking. And it is reported to him 
that his mother and brothers are inquiring for him, and he 
looks about and says, ‘“‘Who are my mother and my 
brethren? He that doeth the will of my Father which isin 


heaven, the same is my mother and my brother.” That is 
the tie that really binds him to others—the doing the will 
of the Father which is in heaven. In Gethsemane he 


wrestles with anguish until great drops of bloody sweat roll 


down his back to the ground ; his prayer is, Not my will but 
thy will be done. The longing, even in that hour of 
anguish, is that he may not do his own will but another’s 
will, his great fear being that his will shall somehow 
supplant the supreme, the divine will. He is arrested ; 
Peter draws a sword; Christ says, Put it back in 


its sheath; do you not know that I might pray, and 


even now my Father would intervene and save me? 
pm — cup which my Father giveth me, shall I not 
ink it? 


This is the keynote to Christ’s life, from the cradle 


to the resurrection—doing the will of another; and it 


is the key to Paul’s life. He begins his new life with 
the prayer, Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? and 


ever after his life is keyed to this making another’s will 


supreme. Where will you find in history a prouder man 


and more independent man than Paul? He will take 
no authority from the Apostles to preach the Gospel; 
he will have no ordination from them ; he stands for liberty 
and his right to preach the word of God. Never a more 
independent man than Paul; and yet his common designa- 


tion of himself is the s/ave of Jesus Christ. Our translators 


have said, “the servant of Jesus Christ,’ or, “ the bond- 
servant of Jesus Christ,” but what he says is, “ Paul, the 


slave of Jesus Christ.” And he says this at a time when 


the slave was the absolute property of the owner. The 
owner could do with him what he would; could cast him 
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in the pond and make him food for the fishes, as one 
master did. He was without individuality or personality, 
at the beck and call and mastership of his master. d 
Paul, taking that figure, says, I am the slave of Jesus Christ : 
my will sunk in his will, my personality sunk in his per- 
sonality; I following on to do what he wants me to do, and 
to be what he wants me to be. And yet, though Paul 


called himself a slave, he was not a slave. Slavery! this 


is exactly the opposite of slavery; it is loyalty. What is 
the difference? This: slavery is the subordination of one | 
will to another will under the influence: of fear; loyalty is 
the subordination of one will to another will under the 
inspiration of love. Here are two wives: one who has 
been forced into marriage and who lives in fear of her 
husband—if not in fear of blows, in fear in her higher 


affection, fear for herself and for her children; and at her 


side is another wife who married for love, and who reveres 


her husband and honors him; the one object of her life to 


help him in his work, the one aim of her life to make a 
home which shall minister to his strength; her will to 


. accomplish his will, to see what he sees and do what he is 


seeking to do—slavery the life of the one, loyalty the life 


of the other. Here are two soldiers: one has been dragged 
by conscription and put in the army, and fights for fear, 


because there is a bayonet behind him; and beside him 


another man who loves his country, his flag, and he courts 


danger and death for love’s sake—fear there, loyalty here. 
Here are two pupils sitting side by side in school: one 


afraid of his teacher, with his mind half on his book and — 


half on his sports, eying his teacher and dreading the 


-rod—slave, he! at his side another pupil who reveres 


the teacher, whose ambition it is to be such a scholar as 
this teacher and such a man as this man is—loyal pupil, 


he! Subordination to a larger, nobler, diviner will for 
reverence’ sake and for love’s sake is not slavery; it is 


the great emancipator of the world. The men who 
have believed in divine sovereignty have not been the 
world’s slaves, they have been the world’s freemen. When 
a man has a conscience behind his will, and God behind 
his conscience, no man can put manacles upon ‘his wrists. 
Submission is not the weak, invertebrate, jellyfish quality 
that men imagine it to be. Submission to fear is. But 
submission to love and loyalty is not. Men tell us that if 
a man yields his will to the sovereign and supreme will of 
Christ, he will be made gentle, amiable, peaceful, kindly, 
meek, but the heroic will be taken out of him. Ask his- 
tory to answer the question. What sort of men were the 
Scotch Presbyterians? Not famous for meekness and 
gentleness and invertebrate qualities. What sort of men 
were the Swiss Calvinists? Not men famous for truck- 
ling and letting other people walk over them. What sort 
of people were the New England Puritans? Men who 
were strong because their will had behind it the divine 
will, and they willed to do the will of Another. A weak 
will is one thing, and an obedient will is another and a 
very different thing. To be a Christian is to take the 
divine will as your will. 

So taking, Paul interpreted what that will was. It is 
often very hard to determine what the Christ-will for us is 
in detail. Shall I go here or gothere? Shall I do this or do 
that? Shall I preach this sermon or that sermon? Shall . 
I do this transaction or that transaction? It is not always 
easy totell. There are some people, indeed, who think God 
always tells them ; the sign-posts are always legible. It is 
not so in my experience. I cannot always decipher the 
sign-post, and must make my way as best I can through 
the forest. I am not sure whether to take the right-hand 
road or the left. I am not sure. which is the divine will. 
I cannot always tell. But one thing Paul knew; he knew 
that God’s will for him was that he should become like 
Christ. He started out in his new life, saying, What wilt 
thou have me.to do? and he learned that Christ’s will was 
that he should de rather than do—be like somebody, and 
that somebody Christ. So he put this ideal before him- 
self—to have Christ in me was his hope of glory; to have 
Christ formed in me, to become Christlike in disposition, 
was his ambition. He knew that he was not Christlike. 
Let me réad you two little incidents, one from the 
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life of Christ and one from the life of Paul, to show 
that he was not Christlike: “And when Jesus had 
thus spoken, one of the officers which stood by struck 
Jesus with the palm of the hand, saying, Answerest 
thou the high priest so? Jesus answered him, If I have 
spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why 
_ smitest thou me?” That is Christ’s spirit under injustice. 
“ And the high priest Ananias commanded them that 
stood by to smite Paul on the mouth. Then said Paul 
unto him, God shall smite thee, thou whited wall; for sit- 
test thou to judge me after the law, and commandest me to 
be smitten contrary to the law?’’ That is Paul’s spirit under 
like provocation. He was not like a lamb, dumb before 
his shearers. His passion flamed out; but ina moment he 
saw he had made a mistake and done wrong, and in the 
next sentence he apologized for the wrong. He knew he 
was not yet like Christ ; to be a Christian is not to be like 
Christ, but it is to follow after and try to become Christ- 
like, and that Paul did. 
prehend that for which I am apprehended of Christ Jesus” 
—Christ my ideal. Oh, how the Church has fallen away 
from that great ideal again and again! Take the hymns 
of the Church in all ages, and see how often the ideal of 
the sweet singers, who have interpreted the deepest and 
richest experience of the Church, is to get to heaven. I 
think even to-day there are a great many people in the 
Christian Church who imagine they are to take Christ in 
order to get to heaven. Paul takes heaven in order to get 
to Christ. I want to die, he says, for what? That I may 
be with Christ. He expects to be crowned, but with a 
crown of righteousness. The one aim always before him 


was this: not to get somewhere, but to be somebody, and. 


that somebody like Christ. 

Some people are discouraged by their ideals ; some peo- 
ple are inspired by their ideals. Two young men come 
into the church together, and they hear a great preacher, 
a Phillips Brooks or a Henry Ward Beecher, and one says, 
There is no use in my trying to go into the ministry, 
I never could preach like that; and the other says, I am 
determined I will go into the ministry, for what an ideal is 
that to work towards! Two men go into a portrait gal- 
lery. One man looks at the pictures and says, There is 
no use ; try ever so hard, I cannot paint such pictures. The 
other man says, That is art; I am going to try to be an 
artist ; though I shall not succeed in accomplishing that, 
there is something worth working for. And whether the 
ideal is an inspiration or a discouragement depends upon 
the hope that is mixed with the ideal. Paul’s ideal was 
Christ, and Paul’s hope was Christ—a Christ within him 
working out that which he desired to have worked out in 
himself. So he says, ‘‘ Whom he did foreknow, him he also 
did predestinate.’’ There men stop, and begin to discuss 


_ foreknowledge and predestination and free will. What use | 


in my trying to be a Christian? if predestined to be, I 
shall be; and if predestined not to be, I shall not be. All 
is foreknowp, all predestined ; labor is in vain. But Paul 
goes on: “Whom he did foreknow, he did predestinate 
to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might 
be the first-born among many brethren.” God takes this 
hard, selfisb, proud, ambitious man, and foresees a mis- 
sionary and predestinates a missionary, and proceeds 
to make a missionary; and Paul says, Well, though I 
am the chief of sinners, God has taken me to make a 
missionary out of me, that the world might see in all 
time to come what kind of stuff God can make a good man 
out of. That is Paul’s doctrine of predestination. And 
in this hope, this hope in God, Paul says, I foliow after, 
that I may be like that Christ. Following Christ is first 
taking the will of God as my will, and then it is seeing 
that the will of God is Christlikeness for me and for all 
humanity. 

And now, if you ask, Well, what is Christlikeness? the 
answer “is very simple. Paul has answered it himself: 
“ Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus, 
who, being i in the form of God, thought equality with God 
not a prize to be seized upon, but emptied himself of his 
reputation and took upon him the form of a servant, and, 
being found in the form of a servant, humbled himself 
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unto death, and that the death of the cross: wherefore 
God hath highly exalted him.” This is Paul’s conception 
of Christ. He does not tell us much of the details of 
Christ-life ; he does not tell us about the miracles or the 
sermons ; but he does tell us this—that here was one who 
humbled himself for love’s sake even unto death, and out 
of that humility was exalted and glorified ; he does tell us 
this—that Christ was the great missionary coming out of 
heaven into earth in order that he might lift earth up into 
heaven ; and then, seizing this conception of life, this great 
conception of life as a missionary opportunity, Paul flings 
himself into life to become himself the great missionary. 
He turns his back upon honor and fame—that is a small 
matter; he turns his back upon the comforts and the joys 
of scholarship—that is a. much larger matter; he puts 
under foot his race and religious prejudices—that is a still 
greater matter; for Paul was a Jew, and not only a Jew 
but a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and not only a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews but a Pharisee, and not only a Pharisee but 
the strictest kind of a Pharisee. And he carries into other 
lands the light and the life and the joy and the gladness 
that have come into his own heart. I think that there 
is no page in history more resplendent than the page 
on which is written the life of this man. He goes alone 
and unattended; his old church is persecuting him; his 
new church does not believe in him; he is content to be 
called a heretic even by his own brethren; he breaks away 
from all traditions that bind him in the past; he tries still 
to keep within some sort of limits, and endeavors at all 
events to preach his Gospel in Asia Minor only; but is 
stopped on the right hand and then on the left hand, and 
comes at last to the banks of the Hellespont, and dreams a 
dream or sees a vision, and, beckoned by the Macedonian 
figure, crosses the Hellespont and comes into Europe, and 
seeks to find a synagogue there, that he may preach the 
Gospel to the Jews, and finds a little place of prayer where 
a few Jewish women have met, and so begins his European 
ministry, a ministry which has made Christendom what it is ; 
and yet, when his life is over, has left behind him but a few 
churches, and of those not one that has survived, and a few 
fragmentary letters which he did not think would survive 
him, and yet will live on as long as the human race walks this 
our globe. Paul by his words translated Christianity into 
European thought and European life; Paul by his expe- 
riences translated that incarnate life of the Son of God, 
which is so high that it seems to us we cannot reach it, into 
the terms of the experience of a common man, so that we 
— say, If I cannot follow Christ, I can at least follow 
Paul. 

How many such followers there are!. Thanks be to 
God for the followers of Christ and the followers of Paul! 
A physician is carried up into the Adirondacks on his bed 
to die, and recovers there from the disease that seemed 
certain to be fatal, and shuts himself up in his laboratory 
and labors there ‘patiently. year after year and year after 
year, that he may study out some remedy for that disease 
which is sweeping to death one-seventh of the human race. 
A colored man in Alabama gives himself to the redemption 
of his nation, and a noble-spirited woman in the North 
gives him the money, and he builds a Bible-school that 
shall educate colored preachers to carry the Gospel to his 
ownrace. A mother leaves her children behind her to care 
for one another, and comes to the East that she may help to 
endow the college which was the work of her husband, that 
it shall carry on the work after she is gone as he has gone. 
A little church out in Long Island seeks to serve the Mas- 
ter; that it may have a home for its work, men mortgage 
their property and give up their anticipated expeditions to 
the great fair at Chicago. This very Sunday, out of this 
church and out of very many other churches, men will give 
up their Sunday rest that they may carry this message of 
These are some of the 
illustrations of following Christ that have come before 
me during the last week. Christ is in his world—he is not 
dead! he is not dead! he is marching still, and more 
and more the recruits are gathering behind and following 
after him ; for to follow Christ is to seek to carry faith to 
eyes that are blind, and hope to hearts that are despairing, 
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and help to souls that are helpless. You remember, in that | 


wonderful legend of the Holy Grail which Tennyson has 
recorded, how Sir Percival starts out to find it, and how 
he puffs himself up with his own self-conceit, and then 
suddenly finds himself on a desert soil and in the wil- 
derness; how he visits the city of fame, a~d climbs its 


walls, only to find himself in an uninhabited city which | 


drops to dust and ashes; how a golden warrior approaches 
him with jeweled armor,.but when he would embrace him, 
behold! the warrior drops to dust and ashes at his touch ; 
how a mother invites him to stop and rest, and he stops to 


rest, and the mother turns to dust, with a dead babe lying | 


on the floor, and the babe also turns to dust. So ambition 
and wealth and self-conceit, and even love, if God be not 
in it, turn to dust and weariness and ashes and hunger 
and tears. Yea, when he kneels at the altar he sees only 
the wafer, though the companion at his side beholds the 
Holy Grail descending on the slanting sunlight. 
friends, if we could but so follow our Paul, if we could but 
so follow our Christ whom that Paul followed, then we 
should find in the golden warrior also a holy grail, and in 
the mother with her babe a holy grail, and in the city of 
fame a holy grail, for the holy grail is not far off ; every 
cup that holds self-sacrifice in it is a holy grail; and every 
child in this congregation who is sacrificing some little 


pleasure to make mother’s life easier, and every husband © 


who is bearing some burden quietly that the wife may not 
_ be burdened by it, and every wife who is shedding some 
tears or carrying some sorrow in her soul for her child’s or 
her husband’s sake—every such an one is a follower of 
Paul and a follower of Christ. Down through the ages 
comes that voice from afar, “ Follow thou me!” Shall we 
not also hear that other voice and swell it with our chorus, 
‘‘T will follow after ” ? 


The Drama of Job’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


The Book of Job is a drama; it is not a biography or a 
history. Literary and moral reasons combine to negative 
the notion that it is a biography or history. The succes- 
sion of calamities narrated in the first chapter, the inter- 
view between God and Satan, the long, elaborated dialogues 
between Job and his friends, the sublime monologue of 
Jehovah, and the extraordinary poetic justice which winds 
up this drama, giving back to Job seven sons and three 
daughters to take the place of those who have been slain, 
are all quite inconsistent with the notion that this book is 
a history ; and equally inconsistent with that notion is its 
representation of God giving over a faithful and loyal sub- 
ject into the hands of Satan, to be tormented for the pur- 
pose. of settling a question at issue between Jehovah and 
Satan. Among dramas this one takes a first rank. It 
would be difficult to find anything in Greek or English 
literature more sublime. Professor Genung has well 
compared it with Homer. The Odyssey, the book of 
Greek literature, deals with the outer life of man ; Job, the 
book of Hebrew literature, deals with the inner life of 
man. It seems to me unfortunate to set Sunday-school 
scholars studying this book in little fragments of ten or a 
dozen verses each. It is scarcely possible that they should 
study it in this way without getting a misconception of 
the lesson of the drama as a whole ; but I accept the les- 
sons suggested by the International Committee as the 
basis for these papers, though I do so with reservation 
and under protest.? 

The first two chapters of this book present a kind of 
prologue. Job is seen a pious and prosperous man; he is 
living before the age of Revelation ; he knows nothing of 
any law, cr tabernacle, or temple, or inspired prophet, or 
promised Messiah ; he is simply a devout, reverent, godly 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for Ape 2, or ob i. and ii., 1-10. 
I advise the Sunday-school teacher, certainly the Bible-class acne, pom 
aph of this 


with care, if he possibly can, Professor Genung’s admirable mon 
roude in his 


book, and also the very interesting and suggestive essay by Mr. 
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pagan. He believes that a just God rules in the world, 
and therefore he believes that if one does right he will be 
prospered, if he does wrong he will be punished. He is — 
not virtuous that he may be happy, but still he believes 
in the aphorism, “Be virtuous and you will be happy.” 
These characteristics of his faith do not, indeed, appear in 
the prologue, but they do in the subsequent drama. From 
the picture of this godly man, consciously committing no 
sin, but yet continually offering sacrifices to God lest sin 
may have been committed, the scene suddenly shifts to 


_ the celestial sphere. Jehovah is upon his throne ; Satan 


comes, with other celestial courtiers, good and evil, to 
present himself before the King. Jehovah calls his atten- 
tion to Job, a perfect and upright man, one who feareth 


God, who shunneth evil; but Satan is a cynic, he does 


not believe in goodness, he has no faith in humanity ; 
‘“‘ Oh, yes,” he replies, with a sneer, “but doth Job fear 
God for nothing ? hast thou not hedged him about, and his 


house, and all that he hath, on every side: take away his 
wages and you will see what will become of his loyalty.” 


Jehovah accepts the challenge; a kind of celestial wager 


_is laid upon this servant Job, and Satan is permitted to 


take all his prosperity from him in order that the question 
may be decided whether his virtue is founded upon self- 
interest. 

The scene again shifts to earth ; calamity after calamity 
falls upon Job; his property is swept away, his children 
are destroyed ; but he accepts all in humility and resigna-_ 
Again the scene shifts to the celestial sphere; 
again Satan appears before Jehovah from roaming over the 
earth and from walking about upon it. Again Jehovah 
calls his attention to Job, and to the fact that he holds fast 


his integrity, and reproaches Satan: “ Thou didst move me 


against him, to destroy him without cause ”’—there is 
almost a tone of self-reproach in these words; but Satan’s 
cynicism is unchanged. “Put sickness upon him,” he 
says, ‘‘and then see ;” and the Lord accepts the second 
challenge, and Satan smites him with boils from the sole 
of his foot to his crown, and even his wife turns against 


_him, and counsels him to abandon the hopeless struggle. 


So ends the prologue: Job in poverty, in pain, in great 


affliction, uncheered by his wife, and, as the sequel shows, 


misapprehended by his friends ; and out of this situation 
is evolved the discussion concerning the mystery of life 
and of death, which constitutes the theme of the drama. 

Leaving this theme untouched, we stop a momeat to 
note the testimony which this prologue bears dramatically 
Satan is a cynic; cynicism is 
satanic. The spirit which disbelieves in man, in goodness, 
in virtue, which believes that no man is true and brave, 
and no woman pure and chaste, except for reward; the 
spirit which believes that every man has his price, and, 
having rendered his service, holds out his hand for a fee ; 
the spirit which distrusts the reality of virtue in man and 
woman, which discrowns all heroes, dishonors all human- 
ity, is the spirit of the deepest skepticism, the spirit of the 
worst atheism. To disbelieve in goodness is worse even 
than to disbelieve in God, for it carries disbelief in God 
with it. The spirit of hope in man and for man is the 
divine spirit ; the spirit of unfaith in man is the evil spirit, 
and however it may veil itself in society, and however it 
may robe itself in literature, and whatever éclat it may 
claim for itself as knowledge of human nature, it is false— 
the spirit that comes from the Father of Lies ; directly an- 
tagonistic to it is the spirit of the Bible, which declares that 
man is made in the image of God, which calls him to 
divine sonship, and which promises him a crown of right- 
eousness. | | 


' Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: March 27— 
My Redeemer liveth (Job xix., 25-27); March 28—God 
will redeem my soul (Ps. xlix., 14, 5); March 2qg—Ran- 
somed from the grave (Hosea xin. 14); March 30— 
Christ is risen (1 Cor. xv., 20-25); March 31—The resur- 
rection of life (John v., 25-29) ; April 1—Because I live, 
ye shall live (John xiv., .8—-20); April 2—Easter service. 
Topic: I am the resurrection and the life (John xi., 25- 
27; Xiv., 19). : 
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Books and Authors 


Some Musical Literature 


Of the five books on topics connected with music which 
are the objects of the present review, the most important 
and valuable is the Reverend Professor Zahm’s “ Sound 
and Music.”? It is not only the work of a scholarly and 
cultivated man, but it is written in a simple and lucid style 
that appeals to the non-scientific reader, and lovers of 
music who wish to know something about its laws as well 
as its sentiments will follow Professor Zahm’s demonstra- 
tions with pleasure and profit. The volume of four hun- 
dred and odd pages, amply illustrated with cuts and dia- 
_ grams, has grown out of a series of lectures. delivered at 
the Catholic University of America at Washington, and 
the direct and practical lecture form has been wisely pre- 
served by the author. Some of the phrases, however, of 
personal address, such as, “Before you is an apparatus 
devised over two hundred years ago,” strike the reader 
now and then as out of place. The book is written for the 
amateur and the younger student rather than for the scien- 
tific professional, but it is the product of thorough research 
and knowledge, and it reflects great credit on the author, 
his university, and his publishers. 

Much more elaborate is ‘“ Famous Composers and 
their Works.”* The fact that it is edited by two of 
the foremost musicians in America entitles the work to 
especial consideration, and the musical reader to the 
belief that he- will derive pleasure and satisfaction from 
its contents. When we can examine it in its completed 
form we shall very likely recover from the feeling of dis- 


appointment which the examination of the eight parts 


already published has produced ; for the book suffers from 
the defects of many of the works published by subscription, 
and shows neither by index nor by introduction what its 
exact contents are to be. Indeed, Part I. begins with page 
163, and we confess to no little annoyance at the time 
wasted in surmising where the other 162 pages are. The 
work consists of biographical essays upon the famous com- 
posers, with selections from their works carefully made 
and beautifully printed. For example, Part I. is composed 
of an illustrated biography of John Sebastian Bach, thirty 
quarto pages in length, by Dr. Philip Spitta, followed by 
the Prelude in E flat minor and the Fugue in E flat major 
from the “ Well-tempered Clavichord ;” an aria and final 
chorus from the “ Passion ” music ; an organ fugue in G ma- 
jor ; and the Sarabande and Gavotte from the English suite 
in G minor, It is so arranged that when the work is com- 
pleted, the music, which is certainly valuable, may be bound 
by itself, and it is only at that point that a fair judgment 
can be passed upon the undertaking. Our present impres- 
sion is that, for the money, the amateur who is beginning 
his musical culture can find no medium so comprehensive 
and helpful in developing his latent musical taste, but that 
as he approaches the estate of connoisseurship he will pre- 
fer to form his own library of music and musical biography. 
He will prefer, for instance, to own a complete edition of 
Schubert’s songs rather than merely the two or three that 
are here selected for him. In passing, it should be said 
that the work is to contain several “essays on the devel- 
opment and cultivation of musical art,” but there is no 
indication that there is to be a complete bibliography for 
each of the composers who now figure, or who, at present 
unknown, are to figure, in the work. 

Books which are of use or attraction to only a very 
small class, but to that class of very great interest, are 
well illustrated by Charles Willeby’s life of Chopin.* The 
author, in his preface, frankly admits that, by his work, he 
is joining an already large company of Chopin biogra- 
phers, and, with a commendable continuance of that frank- 
ness, prints a list of the members of the company on a 


_ + Sound and Music. By the Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., Professor of Physics 
in the University of Notre Dame. A.C. McClurg & Co., Spon. ad 3 50. 

2 Famous Composers and their Works. Edited by John Know aine and 
Theodore Thomas. H. T. Thomas, New York; The J.B. Millet Company, 
Boston. Published by subscription in 30 ports ; 50 cts. each. 

8 Frederic Chopin. By Charles Willeby. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
London ; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3. 
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prominent page. Mr. Willeby has done his work in so 
readable a fashion, notwithstanding his manner of con- 
stantly jumping from anecdotal biography to musical in- 


terpretation, that one needs to have only a love of bi- 


ography to read his pages with pleasure; the reader who 
is a music-lover, especially if he is a Chopin devotee (and 
Paderewski has produced an astonishing number of such 
individuals at this moment), will certainly want this new 
life of the great Polish artist in his library. The list of 
Chopin’s published works at the conclusion of the book is 
not its least valuable feature. 

The musical reader who does not irrecoverably shy at 
the atrocious portrait which forms, or rather deforms, the 
frontispiece of Mr. Rowbotham’s compilation,’ and who 
calms down sufficiently to pursue his way past the equally 
atrocious portraits of Haydn, Chopin, Schubert, Liszt, and 
others which are scattered through the book, will find so 
much to engage his combative attention that the verbose 
and youthful style and method of the sketches which make 
up the volume will probably escape his attention. The 
author belongs to that dwindling school of Englishmen— 
very British Englishmen—who find nothing in Wagner’s 
music but contemptible extravaganza. Two quotations 
are sufficient to prove this statement: “ In ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde,’ as in all Wagner’s music-dramas, we are trans- 
ported from the ordinary regions of operatic narrative to 
the extravagant realms of fable familiar to our minds 
before we reached our ‘teens,’ and the difficulty felt by 
many a would-be admirer of the master is to attain the 
requisite sympathy for appreciating the often puerile inci- 
dents of the narrative.” ‘ This system of musical treatment 
[the use of the /it-motif] is en ployed by Wagner with 
such indiscretion that, for the sake of his favorite method 
of workmanship, he neglects and sets at naught all the 
ordinary principles of musical art, with the result that 
supreme formlessness ensues.” The opinions of such a 
critic about either the private life or the works of musicians, 
to whatever school they may belong, are worthless even when 
published in elaborate book form. If any of our readers 
have been so unfortunate as to buy a copy of Mr. Row- 
botham’s book, we advise them to cut out the excellent 
bibliographies for their scrap-books and to throw the rest 
away. | 
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Sea Power in History? 


The literature of history has no lack of volumes dealing 
with individual naval campaigns, but hitherto there has . 
been no thoroughly philosophical and comprehensive 
treatment of the influence of naval warfare and ocean 
commerce upon the world’s history. This broad and im- 
portant field Captain Mahan has entered. In a previous 
work he has discussed the * Influence of Sea Power in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries;” in the volumes 
before us he treats the period of the French Revolution, 
while in a third book he will consider the events and sig- 
nificance of our War of 1812 with Great Britain. He | 
brings to his task three most essential qualifications: the 
experience of a practical seaman and distinguished offi- 
cer; the close knowledge derived from arduous and mi- 
nute study; and a clear insight into the relations of cause 
and effect, of special episodes with broad international 
tendencies and movements. It must be added also that 
his literary style is most satisfactory—dramatic where 
combats and maneuvers are to be chronicled, lucid in 
ordinary narrative, cogent and concise in argument. This — 
is not a merely technical naval work, nor is it simply a 
spirited and popular recital of thrilling deeds—though it 
is strong in both these directions; it is most of all of 
value to the student of world-history who would rightly 
understand the part played by the naval power, both act- 
ively and passively, in the great struggle for supremacy. 

It is natural that Captain Mahan should appreciate this 


influence at its full value, yet in view of the closeness of 


1 The Private Life of the Great Composers. By John Frederick Rowbotham. 
Thomas Whittaker, New York. 

2 The Influence of Sea Power “fen the Prench Revolution, 1793-1812. By 
Captain A. T. Mahan. 2 Vols. Little, Brown 


& Co., Boston. $6. 
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his argument it would be hard to show that he has over- 
stated the case. The main contest in these years (1793- 
1812) was, in truth, between a great land and a great sea 


power; and the ascendency fell to England, Captain Mahan. 


maintains, not mérely by chance of war or by superior 
numbers, but from her own appreciation of her strategic 
naval advantage. While France found after the Revolu- 
tion that its terrors had driven her ablest naval officers 
away, and that discipline and efficiency had fallen to an 
almost incredibly low state—so that a ship’s crew rather 
ruled the officers than were ruled by them— England, under 
the two Pitts, deliberately planned “to control the sea, and 
through the sea the world outside Europe.” Napoleon 
well understood this, and too late strained every nerve to 
put France’s naval powei ona strong footing. Interesting 
evidence of this, by the way, is afforded in the diary of 
Admiral Ussher, who took Napoleon to Elba, which is pub- 
lished in the current “Scribner’s Magazine.” Captain 
Mahan says: 


To extend and consolidate her sea power; to lay the world 
under contributions to her commerce; to control the sea by an 
all-powerful navy; to extend her colonial empire by conquest, 
thereby increasing her resources, multiplying her naval bases, 
and depriving her enemy alike of revenues and of points whence 
he could trouble English shipping; to embarrass the great 
enemy, France, by subsidizing Continental allies—such was the 
policy of both the Pitts; such, alike inthe Revolution and in the 
Seven Years’ War, was the policy imposed by a due recognition, 
not only of the special strength of Great Britain, but of her 
position im relation to the general struggle. 


The actual results of this policy, as seen in the maritime 
campaigns of the British and French in the Atlantic, the 
Mediterranean, and the Caribbean Seas, are traced with 
skill and vigor by the author, whose general narrative rises 
from time to time into dramatic and nervous pen pictures 
of such great sea-fights as the battles of the Nile and Cape 


St. Vincent. 


Prehistoric America. Vol. I. Mound-Builders: Works 
and Relics. By Stephen D. Peet. (Office of the American 
Antiquarian, Chicago.) It may be on account of the anniver- 
sary year, or it may be because there is really a growing interest 
in such matters, but it is a fact that there are at present a good 
many works appearing upon archeological subjects. The vol- 
ume before us is by the editor of the “ American Antiquarian.” 
It consists in reality of reprints of leading editorials in that 
magazine. We regret that we cannot say as many good things 
in favor of the book as we should be glad to. It might have 
_ been expected that the articles would have been rewritten and 

that a systematic form would have been given to the collection 
before it was printed as a separate volume. Such is not the 
case. The articles abound in repetition; pictures which were 
of little importance anyway are figured more than once, and the 
whole make-up of the book is bad. We could forgive all of 
these faults if the book itself, in its discussion and mode of 
treatment, was clear. Unfortunately, however, it is everywhere 
vague and contradictory. We need look only at the first chapter 
for illustration of these points ; in itself it is quite unnecessary 
in a discussion of the mound-builders; it deals with the palzo- 
lithic age. What does a statement like the following mean? 
‘‘ If more of the extinct animals had been found associated with 
his remains or fragments of the food upon which he had sub- 
sisted had been discovered, we should know something of his 
condition.” How would the discovery of more extinct animals 
help us to know aught of man’s condition? Reference is made 
to Miss Babbit’s discoveries in Minnesota, which are located at 
River Falls. What did Miss Babbit discover at River Falls? 
Admitting for a moment the value of what discoveries she did 
make in. Minnesota, although that value is now seriously in 
' question, these were located, not at River Falls, but at Little 
Falls. A map is given to show where Miss Babbit made her 
finds. The map does not represent the place at all, but illus- 
trates a totally different question in geology. On the next page 
we are instructed concerning the fossil footprints of Nicaragua. 
What possible connection is there between these and mound- 
builders? On a later page we are informed that the Davenport 
tablets are not regarded as genuine. We are willing to admit 
this, but why add the statement, “ One of them contains a crema- 
tion scene, though the mounds of the locality give no trace of 
cremation having been practiced.” Is it not true that cremation 
has been distinctly described from that district? We need not 
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multiply examples. We will simply say that in every chapter 
and almost on every page we find vague and contradictory 
statements. The book is loaded with pictures, many of which 
are poorly described or so imperfectly localized as to have — 
absolutely no value. In the work Mr. Peet has a vast amount 
of material, some of it of great value. It is a pity that he has 
not put it into simple, plain, and connected form. Had he done 
so, we should be under real obligation to him. As it is, his 
book will certainly do little to enlighten people in regard to the 
mound-building tribes. 


The World of the Unseen: An Essay on the Relation of 
Higher Space to Things Eternal, by Arthur Willink (Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York), is an attempt to throw light on the mys- 
tery of the spirit world by the aid of mathematical formule. 
The mathematicians have conceived that there might be a space 
of fourth dimension—though such a space is itself an impossible 
conception—and have made this space the subject of mathe- 
matical statements. Mr. Willink assumes that there is such a 
space, and peoples it with the inhabitants of the spirit world. 
As the plane (that is, the space of two dimensions) includes the 
line, and the cube (that is, the space of three dimensions) includes 
the plane and the line, so the space of four dimensions would 
include the cube, the plane, and the line. We, therefore, who 
live in the space of three dimensions, are encircled by the space 
of four dimensions, yet cannot even conceive it, much less 
perceive it or enter into it. Out of this conceit—for we can 
dignify it with no higher designation—the author weaves a 
variety of imaginings, stated in scientific language, as though 
they were established facts, respecting our relation to the world 
of departed spirits, the relation of our own spirits to our bodies, 
the nature of death and the resurrection, the all-enfolding 
presence of God, the incarnation—that is, the coming of the 
Christ into the limitations of a space of three dimensions, from 
the large liberty of a world of an indefinite number of dimensions. 
In his theology we discover nothing that Swedenborg had not 


‘previously made us familiar with. From our author’s attempt 


to prove this theology by 
x2 22+ = 


we find no particular intellectual assistance. ‘The world of the 
unseen remains as much the world of the unknown as before. 
“Little Pilgrim” and “The Beleaguered City’. are not made 
scientific treatises by this endeavor to give, by the aid of higher 
mathematics, a scientific basis for the imagination which con- 
ceived those fascinating narratives. We are inclined to think 
that our author’s conceptions respecting the spirit world are 
probable, but the mathematics of the space of four dimensions 
does nothing to make these conceptions more probable or even 
more clearly thinkable. 


Not the least brilliant of the pages of history ure those whereon 
are written the annals of the Italian Republics. Out of the 
ruins of the Lombard Kingdom, with its untamed royalties and 
grotesque glories, arose all the wild feuds, the classic culture, the 
religious fervor and sensuous joy of living, which filled with con- 
tradictions four centuries of nobility and treachery, of saintliness 
and bestiality, of degradation and of art, literature, and song. 
Seething with the intensest life were these Italian cities, into 
which were born the Medicis, Savonarola, Dante, Boccaccio, 
Ugolino, and, above all just now, Columbus. Zhe Tuscan Re- 
publics (Florence, Stena, Pisa, and Lucca), with Genoa, by Bella 
Duffy (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), is the current volume 
in the Story of the Nations. We have but one criticism to offer, 
and that is that the author has taken too large a subject for 
one volume. Florence alone, or Genoa alone, so abundant are 
the materials and so general the interest, would have sufficed 
for a volume. This work, therefore, is forced to be little more 
than an outline. Nowadays we are not satisfied unless in a 
Great men 
and events do not alone make up history. They are but the 
coefficients of the life of the people. The illustrations are inter- 
esting and fresh in subject, but in Some instances the plates are 
rather worn. 


The bound volume of Garden and Forest for 1892 contains 
a large amount of thoroughly scientific and accurate informa- 
tion upon all matters relating to horticulture, forestry, and land- 
scape art. Its editor, Professor Charles S. Sargent, has had 
the aid of nearly all recognized American specialists in these 
branches, and from the first his journal has been closely and 
ably edited. There are many illustrations. (Garden and Forest 
Publishing Company, New York.) | 


Ernest Lavisse’s Youth of Frederick the Great has been trans- 
lated from the French by Mary Bushnell Coleman and published 
by S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago. Of this long and minute 
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study we have little to say except that the reader should recol- 
fect that the author is a Frenchman, and that the policy of 
Frederick the Great. has led to the humiliation of France. As 
aman it is true that Frederick was detestable, but as a ruler 
and a soldier he was superior to all but few of recent times. 
The youth of Frederick was sad and disgusting. A court is 
seldom a good nursery, though Marcus Aurelius assures us that 
even in a palace life cam be led well. Frederick was without 
heart and conscience—all intellect and ambition. Nevertheless 
he was “the Great,” whatever the Frenchman may say. 


The author of “ Miss Molly ” has produced in her new book 
—for there is little doubt that the author is a woman—a novel 
of quiet but distinct force and of marked refinement in manner. 
The few characters in Kezth Deramore are clearly and delicately 
drawn, and the slight plot is well sustained. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York.) Quite a different sort of book is H. B. 
Finlay Knight’s Gzr/ with a Temper, in which the literary meth- 
ods are crude and the plot sensational and improbable. The 
author has some humor, however, and laughs impartially at him- 
self, his characters, and his readers. The legal complications of 
the story are rather ingeniously managed. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 


Seen from the Saddle is the title of Isa Carrington Cabell’s 
contribution to Harper’s “ Black and White Series.” It is 
made up of vivacious and light, almost flippant, conversational 
comments upon men and things of New England as seen by a 
young woman and her male companion who take horseback 
trips together in the region of Hartford. The little book is 
really not a book at all, but a piece of “journalism.” Indeed, 
the most literary thing about it is Charles Dudley Warner’s in- 
troduction. Those who remember Mr. Warner’s delightful notes 
of a horseback journey through the South will be inclined to 
wish that he and Miss Cabell had exchanged tasks in the 
present instance. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 50 cts.) 


First Days Amongst the Contrabands, by Elizabeth Hyde 
Botume, is a series of pictures and stories of a bygone epoch. 
Many of the stories will appear important and interesting only 
in the measure that one has personally known the conditions of 
contraband life. The race problem of the South is too great for 
men of the present day to solve altogether. What education do 
the negroes want, and what will they receive, and how can they be 
uplifted ? The spelling-book and the arithmetic have figured 
largely as factors in our notion of civilization and progress. 
. The camp-meeting and the revival have had opportunity. 
Hampton and Tuskegee show what the possibilities of the negro 
are. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


% 


Literary Notes 


—W. Hazlitt, the only son of the famous essayist, has just died 
in England. He edited his father’s works, and he once wrote a 
biography of Cromwell. 

' —A correspondent calls our attention to the fact that in this 
department we have recently inadvertently spoken of Mrs. 
instead of Miss Susan Ferrier, and of Miss instead of Mrs. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. 

—Mr. E. S. Nadal recently contributed to the ‘“ Critic” some 
impressions of Mr. Lowell which are among the most readable 
that have appeared. Mr. Nadal was Secretary of Legation 
while Mr. Lowell was Minister in London. 

—William Watson’s volume of prose, “ Excursions in Criti- 
cism,” will be published soon in London. He has also in press 
the poem he wrote last autumn, entitled “ The Eloping Angels ; 
a Caprice.” Mr. Watson’s health is now fully restored. 

—Mr. Thomas Whittaker, of this mp has published in very 
tasteful form a report of the addresses delivered at the meeting 
held in this city recently in memory of Bishop Brooks. The 
pamphlet contains a portrait of Dr. Brooks and the letters of 
regret which were read on the occasion. 

—Douglas Campbell, the author of “The Puritan in Holland, 
England, and America,” died in this city on March 7, aged 
about fifty-three years. His health had been impaired for some 
years past. Mr. Campbell’s book on the Puritans attracted very 
_ wide comment and discussion. A review at some length was 
published in our issue dated October 4, 1892. 


—While Professor Charles Eliot Norton is preparing a biog- 


raphy of Mr. Lowell which is to be made up largely of the poet’s 
letters and with sufficient editorial comment to give them narra- 
tive order, another book on Lowell is announced from the hand 
of Francis H. Underwood, under the title of “‘ The Poet and 
the Man: Recollections and Appreciations of James Russell 
Lowell.” | 

—An attractive new edition of Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson’s 

Tamiliar Talks on English Literature” has just come from 
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the press of Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, and may 
be accepted as evidence that that attractively written book 
retains its popularity. Mrs. Richardson has thoroughly revised 
the work, and the new edition, which is the eighth, is printed 
from new plates. 3 

—Two New York publishing houses, Effingham, Maynard & 
Co., recently of 771 Broadway, and Charles E. Merrill & Co., of 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, have just consolidated, and will 
hereafter continue the publication of educational, miscellaneous, 
and subscription books in the new building, 43, 45, and 47 East 
Tenth Street, between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, under the 
name of Maynard, Merrill & Co. | 

—It is announced by Harper & Brothers that the new novel 
upon which General Lew Wallace has been long engaged is now 
completed, and that they have it in hand for publication early 
inthe summer. Its title is “‘ The Prince of India; or, Why Con- 
stantinople Fell,” and it is described as “a stirring historical 
romance of the fifteenth century, brilliant with pictures of Ori- 
ental magnificence, and abounding in scenes of intrigue, state- 
craft, and valor.” 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, will begin immedi- 
ately the issue of the original ten volumes of “ Plymouth Pul- 
pit”’—the sermons and prayers of Henry Ward Beecher from 
September, 1868, to September, 1873, which have not been 
in the market for about fifteen years past. The growing demand 
for Mr. Beechgr’s books, and many inquiries for the sermons 
preached when he was at the height of his powers, have caused 
the reprinting of this edition, which is a limited one. The first 
volume will appear in March, and the others, one each month 
until completion. 

—The “ Dial ” of Chicago, under the editorship of Mr. Fran- — 
cis F. Browne, continues to hold its place as one of the leading 
literary journals of the country, and ought to be in the hands of 
all Eastern readers interested in literary themes. The “ Dial” 
is edited by a man of high standards and ideals. Its special 
articles are, as a rule, eminently readable; it has a great deal of 
valuable literary correspondence, and its reviews happily com- 
bine appreciation and criticism. The fact that it is in touch 
with the intellectual life of the West gives it special value for 
readers in this part of the country. There is altogether too 
much provincialism in our older communities. 

—The Rev. J. Max Hark, D.D., asks us to correct a misstate- 
ment he inadvertently made in his article on “An Indian Hero,” 
which appeared in The Christian Union a few weeks ago: “I 
stated that Mr. Kilbuck was ‘ engaged in writing a grammar of 
the language, which will soon be ready for the printer; . . . this 
has never before been attempted,’ etc. The fact is that Mr. 
Kilbuck only assisted the Rev. A. Schultze, President of the 
Moravian College and Theological Seminary at Bethlehem, Pa., 
in writing such a grammar, which was published in 1889. Pro- 
fessor Schultze is now engaged in enlarging and revising this 
grammar, and Mr. Kilbuck is again assisting him in his work. 
Professor Schultze’s ‘ Brief Grammar and Vocabulary of the 
Eskimo Language of Northwestern Alaska’ has been used by 
the Moravian missionaries in Alaska since 1889.” 
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Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, late Plum- 
Dr. Andrew P. Peabody mer Professor of Christian Morals in 
; Harvard University, and one of the 
most eminent of American educators, died suddenly on the morn- 
ing of March 10 at his home in Cambridge. He represented 
what may be called Channing Unitarianism, and was one of the 
few Unitarians who was welcome in orthodox pulpits. A fuller 
estimate of his life and character will be found on our editorial 
pages. His ministry began at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1833, and 
there he remained for twenty-seven years. In 1860 he succeeded 
Bishop Huntington as Plummer Professor of Morals in Harvard. 
He was an omnivorous reader in every department of literature. 
From 1853 to 1863 he was editor of the “ North American 
Review.” He wrote much, and always well. His influence in 
Harvard was always positively spiritual. It was a rare compliment 
for him, and a tribute to his genuine catholicity and spirituality, 
when he was invited to deliver a course of lectures on ‘ Chris- 
tianity and Science” before Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. The lectures were given in the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, and Dr. Peabody was introduced most 
sympathetically by Dr. William Adams, who had been so long 
pastor of the church, and who was at that time President of the 
Seminary. About ten years ago Dr. Peabody gave an address 
of great power before the American Institute of Christian Phi- 
losophy on “ Beauty in its Relation to Natural Theology.” 
During a prayer-meeting that was held in the Presbyterian Church 
at Richfield Springs, where the Institute was holding its sessions, 
Dr. Peabody made a most impressive address, and, curiously, 
was the only person who, during the meetings of the Institute, 
referred to our Lord as the “ God-Man.” Not only on Harvard 
College, but on New England and the whole country, Dr. Pea- 
body has exerted a great and enduring influence. He had 
finished his work, and been permitted to see the realization of 
many of the plans for higher education and a more liberal and 
spiritual Christianity for which he had so untiringly labored, 
before he was called to go hence. His memory will long be 
cherished in Harvard University, in his own denomination, and 
by the whole American Church. 


On March 13 Phelps Hall, at Tuskegee, Ala., 
was dedicated as a Bible school for the educa- 
tion of colored preachers. We take this de- 
scription of the hall from the “ Advertiser ” of Montgomery, Ala. : 


It is a beautiful building, 44x95, and three stories high besides the basement, 
bordering on the Queen Anne style, with a porch ten feet wide extending all 


At Tuskegee 
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Phelps Hall 


around it. There are in the Wilding a chapel and three lecture-rooms, a library 
and reading-: vom with the chaplain’s study, and rooms for about sixty students. 
The hall has cost, with the furnishing, about $10,000, and is the gift of Miss 
Olivia Phelps Stokes, of New York City. It is a memorial of her mcther, Mrs. 
James Stokes, who was a daughter of Anson Green Phelps, founder of the firm 


of Phelps, Dodge & Co., of New York City. In the large front hall is a tablet . 


in bronze, upon which is the following inscription : 


In loving memory of Caroline, daughter of Anson Green Phelps and Olivia 

leston any wife of James Stokes, of New York, commemorating a moth- 

s interest in he mora and religious education of the colored people, this 

building is ere¢ted by her affectionate daughter, Olivia Egleston Phelps Stokes. 
1892 


Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it.—Psalm 
CXXVil., I. 


Miss Stokes, her sister, Miss Caroline Stokes, her brother, Mr. 
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_ about $3,350,000 for foreign missions. 
‘this to be a matter of serious importance, and are very glad to 
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Thomas Stokes, Mrs. A. D. Munson, the Rev. Vincent Pesik, 
and the Rev. and Mrs. Lyman Abbott were present from New 
York. A number of distinguished citizens came up from Mont- 
gomery. Addresses were delivered in the chapel of Phelps Hall 
by the Rev. E. J. Penney, the chaplain of the Institute ; General 
S. C. Armstrong, who has devoted his life to the education and 
elevation of the negro and the Indian, and Archdeacon Stringfel- 
low, of Montgomery. Then the audience adjourned to the large 
hall of the Institute, where the Rev. Lyman Abbott delivered the 
dedicatory address, his theme being “‘ The Bible and its Mes- 
sage.” The most interesting feature of the occasion was the 
Institute itself, which was founded by Mr. B. T. Washington 
eleven years ago and has between five and six hundred pupils, 
a well-equipped system of industrial and moral education, and 
now this Bible school. Its President and entire faculty are col- 
ored people. Itis doing for the extreme South just such a work as 
Hampton Institute is doing for the middle South, and is equally 
worthy of that financial support from the North on which it 
is dependent for its existence. 


We have received from Chaplain McCabe, Mis. 
sionary Secretary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a correction of the table of benevolent — 
contributions of the various denominations which we recently 
published. Dr. McCabe is mistaken as to the source of our 
information, and, so far as the statistics of the denominations 
are made public, we believe our table to be correct. He says, how- 
ever, that the total of the contributions of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church for foreign missions for 1893 is $1,041,000. Probably 
he means for 1892, for the gifts cannot be in for 1893. He 
says that figure will appear “in our forthcoming report.” If 
they will appear in the “forthcoming report,” then surely no 
one can be blamed for giving the facts so far as they have yet 
appeared. Chaplain McCabe says that the Methodist Episco 
pal Church should head the list. We are very glad to correct 
our list so as to allow it to be so, but we must call attention to 
the fact that it leads only in the aggregate amount, and that it is 
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far behind many other churches when the number of its mem- 


bers is considered. The membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church North, according to our figures, is more than 2,200,000 
and the gifts for foreign missions $1,041,000, or a trifle over 
forty-seven cents per member. On the other hand, the Presby- 


terian Church North, at last accounts, gave at the rate of $1.02 
per member, and the Congregational Church $1.06 per member. 


The Methodist Church is more than four times as large as the 
Congregational, but if the Congregational were as large as the 
Methodist and gave at the present proportion, its gifts would be 
We do not consider 


have been corrected by Chaplain McCabe, although we do not 


see how his correction in any way could change our comment 


on these facts, namely: “ A careful study of this table will sur- 
prise many as to the relative work being done by the various 
churches.” We gladly recognize that, in the aggregate, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church leads all in its gifts to foreign 
missions. Now that we have made this statement, perhaps 
Chaplain McCabe will kindly inform us why the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was not represented at the conference con- 
cerning “ Comity and Home Missions ” which was recently held 
in the Bible House. We have understood that it was invited, 
If we have been misinformed, we shall be glad to be corrected, 


If the Home Missionary Society of his Church was invited, it 


would interest both us and our readers to know what attitude 


. the Methodist Episcopal Church proposes to take concerning 


denominational comity. 


A Self-Denia] Zhe Chicago Ministers’ Union, at its meet- 
Week ing held on March 6, unanimously passed 
resolutions concerning the observance of Pas- 


sion Week as a Self-Denial Week. The Christian Union 
_ begs most earnestly and emphatically to commend these resolu- 
_ tions to the attention of all churches, without regard to denom- 
ination. 


Each church might well bring up these resolutions for 


adoption before a meeting of its members, the church itself 
deciding to what specific cause the gift shall be made. 
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church may emphasize foreign missions, another home mis- 
sions, another some local charity. A Self-Denial Week is not 
something new. The experiment has been tried abroad and 
proved a great success. If we remember correctly, the Salva- 
tion Army raised $200,000 in such a week. Let us have a real 
Self-Denial Week in this country ; and no time is so well adapted 
for this as the week before Easter. The English Presbyterian 
Church has just observed such a week, and the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions of this country has issued a similar 
appeal. The Presbyterian Board calls for a Week of Self- 
Denial, beginning March 17 and extending to March 26. It 
calls for prayer and self-denial from churches, Sunday-schools, 
and Young People’s Societies; asks pastors to preach on the 
subject, and offers to furnish literature for promoting an interest 
in the cause. We prefer to print the call of the Chicago Union 
because it is more general, but the object is the same in both 
cases. The preamble and resolutions adopted in Chicago we 
publish in full. They are as follows: 

Whereas, the Forward Movement for Christian aggressiveness in Gospel 


work and missionary benevolence is the distinct call of God in the churches 


to-day; and 

Whereas, every tmissionary society and evangelizing agency is calling for 
special offerings to maintain and extend Christ’s service ; and 

Whereas, the setting apart of a ‘‘ Self-Denial Week” by the Salvation Army 
and iby our Congregational brethren in England has been responded to by 
increased offerings ; and 

Whereas, the week before Easter, known as “ Passion Week,” commemo- 
rates God’s supreme sacrifice in the offering of his only begotten Son for our 
sakes and for the world’s sake, which makes this a fitting time for every believer 
—— receiver of the divine offering to exercise real denial of self for others’ 
sake— 

Resolved, That the Ministers’ ‘Union of the Congregational Churches :of 
Chicago and vicinity do counsel and encourage jour churches and people :to 
observe the coming Passion Week as a Self-Denial Week, to be practiced as 
_ each individual may elect ; and that on Easter Sunday opportunity be given in 
the churches to present this special offering to the Lord; also, 

Resolved, That we request the religious papers most widely circulating in our 
churches, as also those whose circulation is more local, to give this subject of 
the ** Self-Denial Week”’ their concerted and cordial assistance by bringing the 
matter to the notice of their readers in the best manner possible. 

The one resolution of the late 
General Assembly which has ex- 
cited most unrest among the lib- 
erals of the Presbyterian Church is that which was understood 
to intimate that those who did not accept a certain interpreta- 
tion of the Confession of Faith in what it says concerning the 
Bible had better leave the Church. It was that, apparently, 
which. caused the withdrawal of Dr. E. L. Clark, and which 
elicited the brilliant letter of Dr. Ecob, of Albany, “ To the 
General Assembly.” Dr. Wallace Radcliffe, of Detroit, was 
the Chairman of the committee which brought in that resolu- 
tion, and he has just declared in an article in the “ Evangelist ” 
that the reactionary interpretations of that resolution are not 
justified. He says: “It is not an attack upon constitutional 
liberty. It was not intended to announce any new dogma. It 
does not espouse any theory of inspiration. It was no attempt 
to add to the terms of subscription. It has nothing to say 
about an imaginary or primitive or lost Bible. It does not men- 
tion the original autographs. ... It is a claim for the divine 
origin and authority of the present Bible. If there is anything 
in that which did not come from God, it says nothing concern- 
ing it. It does not use or indorse our new-fangled word ‘ in- 
errant.’ This present Bible is ‘ without error.’ 
away the fogs from the phrase, and all will agree that our 
Church holds that our Bible came from God and is unerring in 
its teachings.” Dr. Radcliffe also argues very strongly that 
the next General Assembly should not entertain the appeal 
against Professor Briggs, but should send it to the Synod of 
New York. His argument is as follows: “First, the Presby- 
terian Church ought to dignify its Synods as intermediate 
courts with a valuable function; secondly, the delay in the final 
verdict is no objection, but a positive and great advantage, 
tending to reasonableness, mutual understanding, and harmony 
in the Church.” Another point which he makes that has a 
great deal of force is that the case of Professor Smith, of Lane 
Seminary, has by him been appealed to the Synod of Ohio, and 
his case is so much like that of Professor Briggs that the Gen- 
eral Assembly could not pass judgment upon it without preju- 
dicing in one way or another the action of the Synod of Ohio. 
The true course is to return the case to the Synod of New York, 
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and then the State bodies both of New York and Ohio will 
have an opportunity of passing on what is practically the same 
question. Dr. Radcliffe’s article is very strong as a witness for 
peace and union when his position in the last Assembly is con- 
sidered. 


In our attempt to discover new methods 
of church work, and churches which are 
meeting with special success the prob- 
lems of our time, we have come upon the Year-Book of the Cal- 
vary Protestant Episcopal Church of Pittsburg, Pa., of which 
the Rev. George Hodges, D.D., is the rector. The book is singu- 
larly complete, and properly begins with what the rector calls 
“a parish purpose,” which is in the text, “ Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me.” Those who have read Dr. Hodges’s volume of ser- 
mons entitled “ Christianity Between Sundays ” will be prepared 
to find under his ministry a carefully organized and well-equipped 
church. The first special item which strikes our attention is 
included among the church officers—the Parish Physician ; and, 
looking further in the book, we find that that physician makes 
his report as a part of the work of the church, in the same way 
as other officers and committees. The next item that interests 
us is the courses of lectures given at the evening services— 
namely, from Michaelmas to Easter, on Church History; begin- 
ning at Epiphany, on Holy Scripture; beginning with Lent, on 
Ethics or Theology? In the Parish Record we find that the 
subject of the lectures from Michaelmas to Advent was “ The 
Puritan Revolution ;” beginning with Epiphany, “ The Book of 
Isaiah ;” during Lent the subject was “The Christian,” and 
after Lent, “ The Episcopal Church.” This parish does a great 
work among the poor, and we were hardly prepared for such an 
extended system of education as we find constantly carried on in 


A Vigorous Church 


-connection with its varied activities. The list of societies in the 


church is very long. We specify only one or two: The Chris- 
tian Literature Committee, which sends literature to mission 
fields, hospitals, and among the poor; the Needlework Guild, 
which has a distinct recognition in the parish; the Band of 
Mercy, which numbers about three hundred children of the 
Sunday-school, each member of which has promised to be kind 
to all living creatures, and, so far as possible, to protect them 
from harm. Each member has a copy of “ Black Beauty,” and 
has sent a copy of that book to every driver in every stable in 
Pittsburg. The Society holds no meetings, but its purposes 
and obligations are made the subject of an address in the Sun- 
day-school on one Sunday in each month. In his concluding 
word the rector ‘says: “ This is a parish in which we do not 
know what dissension means. It will continue to be a parish 
of that right Christian kind so long as we all look to Christ... . 
We have all made our tally of blunders; we all expect to keep 
on making plentiful mistakes, but we mean right. In this parish 
we all give each other credit for that.” The Calvary Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Pittsburg is one which may well be studied 
by all who believe in the “ Forward Movement in Church Work.” 


The cases of Dr. Pierson and Dr. Pente- 
cost are exciting much interest. Dr. Pen-_ 
tecost was called to the Marylebone 
Presbyterian Church in succession to Dr. Fraser. When his 
petition for membership in the London Presbytery was received, 


in London 


‘there was considerable opposition manifested, and an indication 


that possibly the opposition might make trouble, as it was very 
influential. Distinguished ministers claim that Dr. Pentecost 
had not been called to the church, but rather invited, and that 
the call could come only from the Presbytery. He was criti- 
cised for allowing his name to appear in the church paper as 
pastor. He was defended by Dr. J. Monroe Gibson, and we 
judge that in the end he will be received, although probably not 
by a unanimous vote. Dr. Pierson, it is said, will probably be 
immersed before very long, with the probable intention of ac- 
cepting a call to Mr. Spurgeon’s church if it is offered to him. 
He is understood to have expressed himself as convinced that 
he ought to submit to this rite, and that neither smile nor frown 
shall influence him from the path of duty. In the meantime a 
large number of the friends of Thomas Spurgeon, the gifted 
son of the late pastor of the Tabernacle, are making it very evi- 
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dent that Dr. Pierson will never be called with anything like 
unanimity. 


A Church of England A great mission has just been held in 
the interests of the Church of England 
in Edinburgh. Those who imagine that 
revivalism has no place in the Episcopal Church should read 
the account in “ The Guardian ” of these great meetings. Simul- 
taneous meetings were held in twenty-one of the twenty-two 
churches and mission chapels in the city. Thirty special mis- 
sioners were engaged, twenty-six of whom came from England. 
The meetings were continued for ten days, and many of them 
were crowded day after day. On Sundays the Cathedral was 
literally thronged, and even at the week-day instructions and 
sermons it was no uncommon thing to see hundreds waiting to 
get into the church long before the advertised hours of the ser- 
vice. Among the preachers were the Rev. E. J. Gough, the 


Mission 


Cowley Fathers Maturin and Hall, Canon Newbolt, the Rev. J. R. 


Illingworth, and many others equally prominent. The reports 
of the services read much like those of the revivals conducted by 
Messrs. Mills and Chapman. At several of the mission chapels 
and at St. Michael’s Church open-air addresses were given, and 
arrangements were made in some districts for special addresses 
to employees in industrial establishments. All Saints’ Church 
Hall was utilized for services to the non-church-going, and while 
the church was filled night after night with a congregation drawn 
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is sadly overlooked by many who are engaged in Christian work. 
Dr. Dale said that it was his belief that they had come to the 
parting of the ways on the great question of how the Christian 
Church is to effect the regeneration of the social life of the 
nations. ‘For myself at least—and I have taken a more or 
less active part in questions of social and political reform all 
my life through—for myself I have always felt that the line to be 
taken is this: that the churches should do all they can, in the 
power of the grace and truth of Christ, to renew and to sanctify 


“those whom it reaches, and that then they, as citizens, not as 


members of churches, should appear in the community, to dis- 
charge their duties to it under the control of the Spirit and law 
of Christ. I believe that we shall not hasten the triumph of the 
principles for which we care, shall not hasten the securing of 
the ends on which our hearts are set, by any such organized 
interference of churches with municipal and political life.” 
These are weighty words, and well deserving the attention of 
those who would make the churches political organizations, and 
have them leaders in all sorts of reform, rather than places of 
inspiration for citizens who should lead in such work. 
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A Center for Charities 


. A building which represents the trend of our times has been 
erected by Mr. John S. Kennedy, at a cost of $700,000, at the 
4 corner of Twenty-sec- 
ond Street and Fourth 
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The United Charities Building 


from all grades of society, the hall close by was filled with men 
who had come in from the lodging-houses and slums of the 
neighborhood. The English Church is becoming more and 
more evangelistic, and consequently its power is being rapidly 
_augmented both in England and in Scotland. The day for 
great revivals has not gone by; it has just begun. 


Birmingham is one of the most pro- 
gressive cities in England in all that 
concerns the English nation, munici- 
pal government, or ecclesiastical affairs. A recent Conference 
to consider the question of organizing the Free Churches of 
that city for aggressive work was held at the residence of Mr. 
George Cadbury, the great cocoa manufacturer, and was very 
largely attended by those interested in the problem of Chris- 
tianity and the modern city. We have referred to this Council 
for the purpose of calling attention to an address made before 
it by Dr. Dale, which seems to us to emphasize a truth which 


A Free Church Council 
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Avenue, New York. 
This building is the 
property of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, the 
New York City Mis- | 
sion and Tract Society, 
the Charities Organiza- 
tion Society, and the 
Society for Improving 
the Condition of the 
Poor. The building 
was, as we briefly noted 
last week, dedicated on 
March 6, and, from 
three o’clock until the 
time of closing, a con- 
stant stream of visitors 
passed in and out of 
the building. Of its 
exterior it is not neces- 
sary to speak ° here. 
picture that we 
present shows its mas- 
sive as well as beauti- 
ful architecture; the 
; main entrance, a beau- 
tiful arch, ison Twenty- 
ner of the first floor, 
with direct entrance to. 
the street, is occupied 
by the Penny Provi- 
dent Fund. The small 
door at the extreme end 
of the Twenty-second 


. Street side of the building, distinctly shown in the accompanying 


picture, gives direct entrance to a small audience-room, beautiful 
architecturally and perfectly ventilated and heated. This hall 
accommodates about three hundred persons. Back of the Penny 
Provident Fund rooms are the offices of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society; on the left as you enter are the offices of the 
Children’s Aid Society. From this main hall there is direct 
entrance to the basement. The front portion of this basement 
or cellar is given up to the heating and lighting machinery for 
the building. The back portion, directly under the offices of the 
Children’s Aid Society and the Chapel, contains the bathing and 
dressing rooms for the boys who are brought to. the rooms of 
the Society. These are fitted up in marble and tiles, and lighted 


by electricity. ‘There aremarble bath-tubs and shower-baths, as _ 


well as small rooms with appliances for baths. The second 
floor will be occupied by the Society for the Improvement of 
the Condition of the Poor, and there is direct communication — 
with this floor from the street, as so many of the applicants are 
in a condition that would make them unpleasant companions in 
the elevators or stairways. The third floor is given entirely to 
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the Charity. Organization Society. In addition to the adminis- 
tration-rooms there is a fine library, which will -be at the service 
of all the organizations in the building. Part of the fourth floor 
is occupied by the New York City Mission and Tract Society. 
Part of the seventh floor is occupied by the New York Cooking- 
School, an organization which has a firm hold on the respect 
and admiration of the intelligent people of New York. With- 
out ostentation, the New York Cooking-School has done as 
much for the elevation of the poor as any organization in 
the city of New York. This Cooking-School will establish a res- 
taurant on this floor for the use of the employees in the building. 
These rooms are very commodious ard cheerfu’. Part of this 
floor will be rented as studios, and on this floor also is the 
Trustees’ room. The rest of the building is to be sub-let to 
other charitable organizations. The Convalescent Home of 
Summit, N. J., is now occupying an office in the building, as are 
two or three similar organizations. 3 
The purpose is to concentrate the business offices of all phil- 
anthropic and charitable organizations under this one roof, the 
advantage—in addition to light, air, and heat—being cheaper 
rents than can be obtained elsewhere, and a possibility for inves- 
tigation and the mutual help that organizations working for the 
same ends, in the main, should extend to one another. The 
saving of time by bringing these offices in the same building 
means a saving of money. The entire Twenty-second Street 
side of the building has a southern exposure; the Fourth Ave- 
nue side faces west. From the upper floors the view of the city 
is entrancing. Fourth Avenue ceases to be a commonplace street, 
and stretches on, a great avenue, ending in Union Square. The 
harbor, the distant hills of New Jersey and Staten Island, en- 
large the outlook. | 
_ When one thinks of the purposes to which this building is 
devoted, of the constant demand for sympathy made upon those 


who will work under this roof, one appreciates more fully the 


apprehension and generosity of Mr. Kennedy in placing the 
building where it is, and making it so beautiful without and 
within. Having been built for the special purposes of housing 
charitable organizations, architects have succeeded in meet- 
ing in every way the needs of the societies that will be under its 


roof. 


Gleanings 


—Messrs. Moody and Sankey have just completed a three 
weeks’ campaign in Baltimore, and have begun work in Char- 
lotte and Wilmington, N. C. : 

—The Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson has accepted a call from 


the New York Presbyterian Church, One Hundred and Twenty- 


eighth Street and Seventh Avenue, this city, and will soon be 
installed as its pastor. 

—During the last year a church in a New England village, 
which has a membership of fifty-eight, has heard or considered 
ninety candidates for the pulpit, and, adds the paper which 
reports the fact, it is alive yet. 

—The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes states that more than eight 
thousand persons regularly assemble every Sunday for Meth- 
odist worship in a quarter of West London where, five years 
ago, Wesleyans had not a solitary service of any kind. 

—The German Evangelical Synod of North America has 730 
ministers, who work in 944 congregations and preaching-places. 
The number of Sunday-schools is 639, with 71,123 scholars and 
7,165 teachers. Number of communicants in 1891, 166,286. 


—The Lord Mayor of London, who is a Roman Catholic, lately — 


paid a visit in state to the Church of England Young Men’s 
Society in Ludgate Circus, and he not only made an excellent 
speech, but left a substantial gift in his own and the Lady 
Mayoress’s name. | 

—The Rev. Dr. Daniel W. Poor, of Philadelphia, has resigned 
the secretaryship of the Presbyterian Board of Education,which he 
_ has held for a dozen years. This action is due to his advanced 
age. Dr. Charles A. Dickey, pastor of the Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, is spoken of as his successor. 

—The Rev. W. F. Blackman, formerly pastor of the Congre- 
gational church at Naugatuck, has been appointed to the new 
chair of Social Science in the Yale Divinity School, and will 
spend a year in Europe before entering on his new office. Mr. 
Blackman graduat;d from the Yale Divinity School in 1880. 

—The new cataiogue of Union Theological Seminary has just 
made its appearance. There are thirteen members of the 
faculty, including the names of Professor John H. Worcester, 
who died recently, and Professor Philip Schaff, who has been 
unable to continue his work this year on account of ill health. 
There are two fellows, eleven in the graduate class, forty sen- 
iors, forty middlers, fifty-three juniors, and four special students, 
making a total of 150. The catalogue shows that the library 
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contains 68,000 volumes, 49,272 pamphlets, and 186 manu- 
scripts. 

—According to the twelfth census bulletin of church statistics 
there are, in all the States, of the division of Methodists known as. 
Methodist Protestants, organizations, 2,529; edifices and halls, 
2,498; value, $3,683,337; communicants, 141,989: of Free 
Methodists, organizations, 1,102; edifices and halls, 1,059 ; value, 
$805,885; communicants, 22,110: of Independent Methodists, 
organizations, 15; edifices, etc., 17; cost, $266975; communi- 
cants, 2,569: of Universalists, organizations, 956; edifices, 893 ; 
cost, $8,054.333; communicants, 49.194: of Unitarians, organ- 
izations, 421 ; edifices, 479; cost, $10,335,100; communicants, 
67,749. 

—The Rev. Dr. Samuel L. Beiler has been elected Vice- 
Chancellor of the American University (Methodist) at Washing- 
ton. Dr. Beiler graduated from the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
from the School of Liberal Arts and the Theological Depart- 
ment of Boston University. He has also traveled and studied 
abroad, and is pastor of the Sands Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Brooklyn. He enters upon the duties of his office 
April 1. The Chancellor, Bishop Hurst, reports more than 
$40,000 recently subscribed toward the American University, 
and that everywhere interest is increasing in the Protestant insti- 
tution at the National capital. 

—aA dispatch from Boston to the New York papers of Tuesday 
says: “Dr. Duryea’s church, the Central Congregational, so 
long without a pastor, is to have its pulpit filled by the Rev. 
Edward L. Clark, D.D., of New York. Dr. Clark, on retiring 


from the Church of the Puritans, applied for admission to the 


Suffolk West Association of Congregational Ministers, and was 
accepted. His salary will be $6,000. He has been preaching 
thirty-one years, and will enter upon his duties next fall. He is to 
sell his New York residence, and starts next April onatrip through 
Italy and Greece, where he will make archeological researches, 
making his headquarters at the American College, Athens.” 
—The University Settlement Society of this city held a 
meeting last week at the home of William Jay Schieffelin, No. 
242 East Fifteenth Street, for the purpose of arousing the inter- 


est of people of means in the work of the Society. There were 


one hundred prominent people present, and all expressed a 
hearty sympathy in the purposes and objects of the organization. 
Seth Low, the head of the Society, presided. The other 
speakers were the Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford and Mr. Stanton 
Coit. Mr. Coit said: “ The great mass of the people must be 
enlightened in economic and social principles and aims. But 
this enlightenment and the disposition to carry out radical 
reforms can be brought about only when the intellectual life of 
the people has been organized. The organization of the intel- 
lectual and moral life of the people is the crying need of the day. 
We must have intelligent, educated men who are willing to go 
among the poor and ignorant to teach them. Our idea is social 
reform based on contact with the beneficiaries.” | 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—William Smith has resigned the pastorate of the church in Plymouth, IIL, 
r order to take up missionary work in Huntington, Oregon, under the 

« S. 

—C. Fremont, of West Concord, N. H., has received a call from the First. 
Church of Branford, Conn. 

—A. H. Claflin, of New York City, accepts a call from the First Church of 
Allegheny, Pa. 

— David Martyn, of Cornish, Me., declines a call to Biddeford. 

—F. W. Merrick, of Neponset, Mass., has received a call from West Roxbury, 

—H. M. Kellogg, of Lebanon, Conn., accepts a call to Wolcott. 

—S. S. Condo, of Canton, O., withdraws his recent resignation. 

—F. V. Stevens, of Wellington, Kan., accepts a call to the First Church of 
Sedalia, Mo. 

—F. L. Goodspeed declines a call to the Central Church of Boston, Mass. 

—B. F. Aldrich, of Hopkins, Mass., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—Thomas C. Hall, ason of the Rev. Dr. John Hall, of New York, has become 
pastor of the Fourth Church of Chicago, Ill... 

—D. W. Fahs, of Le Mars, Ia., has received a call from the First Church of 
York, Neb. 

—D. 5S. Moore accepts a call from the South Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Edward Schofield, of Cold Spring, N. J., has resigned. 

—J. 5S. Whistler, of Camden, O., resigns and accepts a call from the East 
Church of St. Paul, Minn. , 

—W. R. Brown resigns the pastorate of the First Church of Madison, Ind. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—W. M. Downey, assistant at Holy Trinity Church (P. E.), Harlem, N. Y., 
has resigned. 

—Lester E. Williams, of Nottingham, N. H., accepts a call from the Univer- 


-salist Church of Hammonton, N. J. 


—B. F. Booth, Secretary of the United Brethren Board of Missions, died in © 
Dayton, O., last week. 

—R. J. Adams has resigned the pastorate of the Stoughton Street Baptist 
Church of Dorchester, Mass. 

-—R. T. Wade, a member of the Troy (N. Y.) Methodist Conference, died on 
March 4, at the age of seventy-seven. 
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Correspondence 


California University 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Several references in your page headed 
‘¢ Outlook in Education” in the issue of 
January 21 lead me to ask space for a few 
words about one of the universities there 
spoken of, the University of Calfornia. 

In speaking of the number of “ real uni- 
versity students” in this country, after 
mentioning those of Columbia, Harvard, 
Yale, and Johns Hopkins, you add: “ The 
University of Chicago, Cornell University, 
Stanford University, and the Universities 
of Michigan and Wisconsin would furnish 
perhaps two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred more.” Now, the University of 
California, which does not appear on the 
above list, had last year eighty students 
who were full “university students” in 
the German sense—that is, they were pur- 
suing courses in law or medicine or arts 
and sciences after having completed a four 
rs: collegiate course and taken a bache- 
lor’s degree. The majority of these stu- 
dents, of coursé, received their first degree 
from the University of California, but a 
fair sprinkling are from Harvard, Oberlin, 
Michigan, and Wellesley. I have not the 
figures at hand, but I know the enrollment 
of Wisconsin University is smaller than 
that of California University, and I am 
very certain it has not as large a number 
of graduate students. Thirty-seven such 
graduates were enrolled last year at Stan- 
ford University, nearly all from small 
Western and California institutions, and 
none of these are in law or medicine, as 
Stanford University has not yet estab- 
lished these courses. Both the University 
of California and Stanford University have 
a considerably larger number of graduate 
students this year than last year, but 
neither has yet published its current regis- 
ter. The proportion as between the uni- 
versities remains about the same. 

Further on you say, commenting on the 
list of American universities in Triibner’s 
“ Minerva,” “If it is intended to confine 
the book to universities alone, then from 
the American list the names... of 
the Universities of California, Texas, 
Kansas, Minnesota,” etc., “as being uni- 
versities in name only, should be dropped.” 

Why that of California? Not on the 
ground that it is nota fuil university in 
plan, for it has all the faculties that are 
possible in a State university—those of 
Arts and Sciences, Technology, Law, 
Medicine, and one or two subordinate ones 


connected with the Medical (Pharmacy 


and Dentistry)—all except Theology. 
The famous Lick Astronomical Depart- 
ment of the University is probably the 
costliest in the country. Not onthe ground 
that it is undergraduate, for while its pro- 


portion of graduate students is not as large - 


as is the case with half a dozen others in 
the country, it follows close after Michigan 
in this respect. The University is growing 
into its graduate courses precisely as all 
the other leading American universities 
are doing, with the exception of Johns 
Hopkins and Clark, both of which from 
the outset made graduate courses the chief 
or the only ones. 

Not on the ground of wealth or numbers, 
for the University of California stands 
sixth in wealth and seventh in numbers of 
the universities of the country. Its in- 


come, which is very secure, resting upon a 
fixed proportion of the State tax levy and 
upon several millions in solid land invest- 
ments, is this year $306, ” 1—larger than 


that of Pennsylvania University, if I am 
not mistaken, and following not far behind 
Michigan. Without its tuition fees (Cali- 
fornia charges no tuition), I think Michi- 
gan would hardly have as large an income 
as California; it has not as much invested 
property. The University has about eleven 
hundred students in its various depart- 
ments, coming next after Cornell, and be- 
fore Boston or Wisconsin, in this respect. 
None of these eleven hundred are prepara- 
tory students, nor in any of the fringe of in- 
ferior courses that swell the numbers of any 
of the so-called “ universities ” of the West. 
Most of its professional schools, it is true, 
fall below the matriculation requirements 
of the collegiate courses; but this is the 
case in all American universities. The 
admission requirements of California’s 
Law School are severer than those of the 
Harvard Law School, and its other pro- 
fessional schools have admission require. 
ments that are certainly among the most 
exacting in the country. As for the ma- 
triculation requirement in the collegiate 
courses, it purports to be as severe as that 
of Michigan or Yale; and men in the 
faculty fresh from Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins, Yale, and Michigan Universities say 
that it is so in fact. The thousand under- 
graduate students are therefore vniversity 
students as properly as those of the same 
status in any other American university. 

If California is called a “ university only 
in name” on the ground of general stand. 
ards and scholarship, we come to a place 
where one can offer little but mere asser- 
tion to the contrary. But I will mention 
two points from which the reader may 
perhaps judge as to the scholarly grade of 
California University’s work : 

First, its faculty are, and always have 
been, men who came with high records of 
scholarship from Yale, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, and Michigan Universities, 
chiefly. A very large proportion have 
had training in the German _ universi- 


ties, usually in addition to the graduate 


courses of the leading Eastern universi- 
ties. They go abroad from time to time 
and know what university standards are. 
When these men say—as they do—that 
the requirements for admission, for bacca- 
laureate degrees, and for higher degrees, 
range well along with those they have been 
accustomed to see in the older American 
universities, there seems no reason to 
doubt them. It may be added that these 
men receive calls from Eastern universities 
of the first rank—calls sometimes accepted 
and sometimes refused—that are strong 
guarantees of standing. Too well known 
to need comment is the work of Professor 
Joseph LeConte, the late Professor John 
LeConte, the late Professor E. R. Sill, 
Professor Albert Cook (now of Yale), Pro- 
fessor Bernard Moses, Professor E. W. 
Hilgard, and, in mathematics, Professor 
Irving Stringham. 

Second, the graduates of California 
University have held their own easily in 
competition with those of other universi- 
ties in the graduate courses of Johns Hop- 
kins and Harvard, taking fellowships and 
other honors in a majority of cases. One 
of these graduates is now Professor Royce, 
of Harvard; another is Professor Miller, 
lately of Cornell, now of Chicago; another 
is Professor Sanford, of Clark University. 
Several other instances less well known 
might be mentioned. These men have 
easily and at once come to the front in 
competition with others, finding no disad- 
vantage to overcome. Graduates of the 
medical school say that in the schools of 
Paris and Vienna they found that their 
undergraduate teaching had been sound 
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and good, allowing them to start well 
equipped in the advanced work. 
CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Mamma—Did you and Ethel -play 
church with your dolls? Little Dora— 
We tried to, but we couldn’t, ’cause we 
hadn’t any boy doll for a preacher. We 
dressed up Johnny’s jumpin’-jack an’ tried 
him, but he was a little too lively for a 
reg’lar church, so we turned it into a re- 
vival.— Good News. 


A letter regarding sermons to be sold 
cheap recalls a story of two country yokels 
meetiog a number of clergymen in a lane. 
“ Hello, there’s been a Conference,” said 
one. ‘A Conference! what’s a Confer- 
ence ?” was the astonished reply. ‘“ Don’t 
you know what a Conference is?” retorted 
the first speaker. “Why, it’s a place 
where parsons meet and swap sermons.”’ 
‘Swap sermons, do they? Well, then, 
our parson must be an unlucky mon, for 
he allers gets a crop of bad uns.”—Zug- 
lish exchange. 


In Early Spring 


Many people are troubled with dizziness, dullness, 
unpleasant taste in the morning, and That 
Tired Feeling. Pimples, boils, and other mani- 
festations of impure b.oud also appear, annoy- 
ing and depressing, 

To all such sufferers we earnestly urge a trial of 

« Hood’s Sarsaparilla. No preparation ever 
received such unanimous praise for its success 
2s a general Spring Medicine. It cures scrofula, 
salt rheum, and every other evidence of impure 
blood. It overcomes That Tired Feeling and 
all other debility. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures 


when all other preparations fail. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure sick headache, biliousness, 
assist digestion ; the best after- dinner pills. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


General Jackson 
By JAMES PARTON. The third volume in the 
Great Commanders Series, edited by Gen. 
JAMES GRANT WILSON. With Portrait 
and Maps. 1r2mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The last literary work of James Parton, completed 
just before his death, was the preparation of this 
volume. It is a model miniature biography, possess- 
ing throughout all the interest of a romance. 


An Atlas of Astronomy 
By Sir RoBertT S. BALL, F.R.S., Professor of 
Astronomy and Geometry at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge ; author of “ Starland,” 
“The Cause of an Ice Age,” etc. With 
72 Plates, Exp'avatory Text, and Com- 


plete Index. Small 4to. Cloth, $4.00. 


** The high reputation of Sir Robert Ball as a writer on 
‘astronomy at once popwiar and sciertific, is in itself a more 
than sufficient recommendation of his newly published 
‘Atlas ot Astronomy.’ The plates are clear and well 
arranged, and those of them which represent the more 
striking aspects of the more important heavenly bodies are 
we beautifully executed. The introduction is written 
with Sir Robert Ball’s well-known lucidity and simplicity 
of exposition, and altogether the Atlas is admirably adapted 
to meet the needs and smooth the difficulties of young and 
‘inexperienced students of astronomy, as well as materially 
to assist the researches of those that are more advanced.’’ 
—London Times. 


The Diary ofan Idle Woman 


in Constantinople 
By FRANCES ELLIOT, author of “ The Diary 
of an Idle Woman in Sicily,” ‘‘ The Ital- 
ians,” etc. With Plan and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 


** Those who love the romance of history better than its 
‘dry facts will probably find * The Diary of an Idle Woman 
in Constantinople’ a book to their taste. The author has 
rebuilt and repeopled the romantic scenes of this essentially 
Eastern city, gathering her information largely from Gib- 
‘bon, Von Hammer, and similar writers, and remolding its 
shape according to her own ideas of what is mcst interest- 
ing. us details of dynasties and statistics are thrown 
aside, and she dwells on the beauties, natural and human 
of a long line of favorite Sultans, and of Byzantium of old 
and the Golden Horn to-day. The author gives us ma- 
terial very much more difficult of access in the ordinary 
way.”’—London Literary World. 


Dr. Paull’s Theory . 


By Mrs. A. M. DIEHL, author of “ The Gar- 


den of Eden,” etc. No. 112, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


**Dr. Paull’s Theory” will be found to be a ro- 
mance altogether out of the common. In this strik- 
ing book the author has treated a novel theme in a 
manner which enchains the reader’s interest. 


New Revised Edition of Lecky’s England 
and Ireland. 


A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century 


By E.H.Lecxy. Cabinet Edition, 
seven volumes, 12mo. Cloth, $7 oo. 


A History of Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century 


By WILLIAM E. H. LEcky. Cabinet Edition, 


five volumes, r2mo. Cloth, $5.00. 


The “ History of Ireland” was formerly included 
in the eight-volume edition of the “History of 
England.” Bya rearrangement of the contents, the 
two Histories now appear separately as above, each 
complete in itself, but bound uniformly. Important 
revisions have been made, and the work is in some 
respects practically new. 

The well-known high character of this standard 
history needs no fresh commendation. 


For sale by all booksellers; or witl be sent by mail on 
vecetpt of price by the publishers, | 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & § BonpD Street, New YorK 


Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


NOW READY 
Mr. Henry James’ New Book 


The Real Thing 


And Other Tales 
By HENRY JAMES 
I2mo, cloth, $1.09. 


By the same author (12mo, cloth, $1.00 each) : 
THE LESSON OF THE MASTER. 
A LONDON LIFE. 

THE REVERBERATOR. 

THE ASPERN PAPERS. 


NEW NOVELS 
The Marplot 


By SIDNEY R. LYSAGHT. t12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Story of 
John Trevennick 
By WaLTER C. RHOADES. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 


Now Ready, Vol. sr12mo, Cloth, $1.10. 


English Prose 


Selected by various writers, with short Intro 
ductions. Edited, with a General Intro 
duction, by HENRY CRAIK, C.B., LL.D. 
In 5 volumes.. Volume I., Students’ Edi. 
tion, $1.10. 

Library Edition, $1.50. 


Second Revised and cheaper edition. glo, 
Cloth, $6.00. 


An Etymological Dictionary 
of the English Language 


By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D., Pro- 

fessor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Cambridge. Second Edition, revised, 
4to, $6.00. 


Now Ready. 2 Vols., 8vo. $4.00. 


The Evolution of Religion 
THE GIFFORD LECTURES 
Delivered before the University of St. An- 

drews by EDWARD CAIRD, M.A., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow, author of “ The 
Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant.” 

2 vols., 8vo, $4.00, net. 


Evolution 
And Man’s Place in Nature 
By HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D., F.R.S.E., 


Professor of Moral Philosophy, University 
of Edinburgh. 12mo, $2.00. 


A New Book by Mr. WALTER PATER 


Plato and Platonism 


A Series of Lectures. By WALTER PATER, 
Fellow of Brasenose College. Globe 8vo, 
cloth, $1.75. Also a large-paper edition, 
on hand-made paper, limited to 100 copies, 
$3-00. 

** Plato is nothing if not health incentive to 
high thinking. So he has been with Mr. Pater” and so he 
ill prove to every Sang student who pores over Mr. 

Pater’s pages. . .- To the student who is prepared to 

follow its pliant movement as it itself follows the evolution 

of the thoughte which it envelops patiently y, affec- 
tionately, this book, which is richer in scholarship than 

* Marius’ or the * Studies in the Renaissance,’ and as 

cinating as either of them, will prove a delight and a gen- 

erating power in the world of ideas.”—WN. Y. Trsdune.. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Dr. Taylor's 
Bible 
Biographies. 
Each 1 Volume, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
David, King of Israel. 
Daniel the Beloved. 
Joseph the Prime- Minister. 
Elijah the Prophet. 
Moses the Law-Giver. 
Paul the Missionary. Illustrated. 
Peter the Apostle. 
>) Ruth the Gleaner and Esther the 
Queen. 


Uniform with the above: ¢ 


The Scottish Pulpit. 
BY THE 


Rev. W.M. Taylor, D.D., ° 


Late Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle. 


Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, ° 


NEw YORK. 


The above works are for sale by all 
500 pig or will be sent by mail on receipt 
brice. 


EASTER BOOKLETS. 


Illustrated in Colors 


We have many styles of these little books, 
very delicate and attractive, as appropriate 
gifts for the Easter season. Among them are: 


EASTER ANGELS 


By the Rt. Rev. PHILLIPS Brooks, D.D. 6 


color pages and 10 pages of type. Large 
4to, $1.00. 


AN EASTER CAROL. By Bishop Brooks. 


This is a new edition of an earlier work, 
produced in the same general style, in 
smaller size, 6 color and Io type pages. 
Small 4to, 50 cents. 


AN EASTER HYMN. By Archdeacon 
FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D. 12 color 
pages, white embossed cover. Small 4to, 
50 cents. 


HOLY EASTER TIDE; or, An Easter Call. 
By CHARLOTTE MurRRAY. Lilies and silver 
cross. 4colorand 8 type pages. Small 4to, 
35 cents. 

A HYMN OF GLADNESS. By CEcILia 
HAVERGAL. Pansies and gold. 4 color 
and 8 type pages. 35 cents. 

EASTER PRAISE. With 4 color and 8 
type pages. Two children. By CECILIA 
HAVERGAL. 35 cents. 


With many others at 25, 20, and 15 cents each. 
Full list sent on application. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Publishers and Importers 
31 West 23d St., New York 


Fifth Year 


IGERMANIA 


A Monthly Magazine for the Study of the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Two —e Essentials of German 
utsches Schreibbuch. 


| Accidence.— 


Fifth Volume begins in March. 
Instruction in reading, writing, speaking. 


Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample Copies Free. 


P.O. BOX 151, MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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REMOVAL 
Our New York Address is now 
112 Fifth Avenue, near 16th St. 


Revell's New Books 


THE LIFE OF CATHERINE ROOTH, The 
Mother of the Salvation Army. By F.de L. Booth- 
ucker. With 19 Full-Page thes 4 and many other 
illustrations. 2 vols., 1,340 pages, royal 8vo, cioth, 
2.et, $3.50 
Besides giving a full acceunt of Mrs. Booth’s life. this 
book gives a complete and accurate record of the organiza- 
tion and early history of the Salvation Army in Europe, 
America, and Australia. 

* Well got up, carefully printed and copiously illustrated, 
they are not an unworthy tribute to one of the worthie st 
— of our time.””—W. T. STEAD, in 7he Review of 

eviews. 


PRINCETON SERMONS. Chiefly by Professors in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The contributors are President Patton and Professors 
preen. Hodge, Warfield, Paxton, Aiken, Murray, an 
avis. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN MISSIONS. py Rev. 

A. J. Gordon, D.D. 12mo, cloth, gilt top,.... $1.25 

** Dr. Gordon is a writer with whom to differ i is better 

and more suggestive than to agree with some others. He 

loves the truth, he gives his readers ns. * ag is true and 
deeply of the essence of Christianity. ’’— Independent. 


MOSES, THE SERVANT OF GOD. By Rev. 
F. B. Meyer. A new volume of the series Of Old 
Testament Heroes. 12mo, cloth 1.00 

Mr. D. L. Moody says: ** Few books of recent years are 
better adapted to instruct and help Christians than those 
of this author.’ 


MEN AND MORALS. ADDRESSES. By the 
a James Stalker, M.A.,D.D. 12mo, cloth, gilt 


«These lectures are earnest, striking, and impressive 
presectations of practical truths of Christianity.’’— 7e 


Lutheran Observer. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, So gaat on receipt 
oS price by the Publis 
Fleming H. Revell A 


New York: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 148and 150 Madison St. 


ter containing new pleas- 
Favorite 
Sunday-School Song Writers have contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 

The Lerd of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid, Other good services at 
the same price are: Risen Messiah,’ He 
Lives!’ *“* Death’s Conqueror,” “The king of Love,” 
** Savior Victorious,” “ Easter Morning,” The 
Risen Christ,’ etc., etc. 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 
30 cents, post-paid. 

Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 post- -paid. 

usical Wisitor for March will contain a 
good collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 
rice, 10 cents a copy. 


Eas 
ing Carols, and a Responsive Service.: 


Catalogue of ter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


THE PEACE - 
OF THE CHURCH 


By W. R. Huntincton, DD., 
Rector of Grace Church, New 
York. 12mo, $1.25. 


4 
3 
4 4 
4 
4 4 
4 a 
4 
4 
4 
( 
4 
3 
4 
‘ 
’ _“*Wecan use no milder term than to say | 
> 4 
4 
, 
> 
4 
4 
4 
> 4 
4 
> 4 
4 
> 4 
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that it is a delightful book. The sustaine 
force of the arguments, the purity and liveli- 
ness of the style, the gear of the illus- 
trations, the keenness of the satire, which has 
in it no admixture of ill nature, the firmness 
of the faith, and many other merits too 
numerous to specify, are beyond all praise.” — 
English Church Quarterly Review. 


a*« Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
743-745 Broadway, New York 


. 


Agents Wanted on Salary 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemica] Ink 
Erasing Pencil. Agents makin $50 per week. 
Monroe Eraser M’f’g Co., X1124, La Crosse, Wis. 


JUST READY 


The Latest and Best Portrait of 


Bishop 
Phillips Brooks 


Etched from the Latest Photographs in the 
Highest Style of the Art. 

By CHARLES A. WALKER. 
On Paper 13x18 inches; Price, $1.00. 
Also a Limited Number of 
India Paper Proofs ; Price, $2.50. 

_ Signed Japan Proofs; Price, $5.00. 


Sold by Booksellers and Art Dealers. Sent, postpaid, 


on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston 


j 


Libraries and 
Parcels of Books 
Bought 


Million Books in Stock 


Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free. | 


Leggat Brothers 


34 Door West of City Hall Park 


How to Read Boom 


THE HOLLOWAY READING STAND 


Combines a Dictionary-Holder, Book-Rest, and 
Lamp-Stand. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY CASE 
Any volume consulted instantly, without lifting. 
lilustrated Catalogue free. 

THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuvanoca FA.ts, O. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC 
THE KING A new Service by the 
Rev. Ropert Lowry. 16 pp. 
ANNUAL NO. 17%. Eight pages of new Easter Carols 
by the best writers. 

Price of ~~ * the above, 5 cents each by mail; 
#4.00 per 100 by Express, not prepaid. 
THE "BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


DIXON’S 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS 


NTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer. Liver complaint a t a twin disorder. Con- 
epsia. to be taken. Food 


tobe ation a result of d ys 
e aveuded. Mailed free to a 
N H.McALVIN,Lowell, 


R ARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


Catalogues issued continually. 
BOOKS Send 10 cents postage fer a package 
School of Law. 
(Incorporated.) 


BEN) AMIN 
E Send 10c. stamps for A“ 
s- particulars to 


address. 
.14 years City Treas. 


a Course 
in the 


SPRAGUE 
WY Correspondence 


WILLIAM EVARTS 
751 Broadway. New Vork. 
J. Cotner, Jr., Sec'y, 


DETROIT MICH. 
No 30 Boa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


Naw Yorx, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and best known in 
3 EasT 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Oldest 
Established 185s. 


Connecticut 


ConnectTicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 


$500. 18th year. My circular what 
education means for a boy here 9 gy of 
stands first with us. o new 


N 
FREDERICK S. CUR 1S, PRB. (Yale ’69). 
Connecticut, Hartford (2 the suburbs). 

OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantagef study, and 


Terms, $500 to $600. r limited. irculars 
full particulars. Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


ConNECTICUT, Stamford. 
ISS LOW’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens last Wed- 
nesday in September. Circulars m application. 
iss 


Illinois 


ILLINOIS, 


Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 


tory. (Established 1876.) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Young and Children. For further ad- 
dress “THE LORING SCHOO 
2535 Prairie Ave., . Chicago. 


Massachusetts. 


BERKSHIRE HILLs. 
UMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS in the Berk-.- 
shire Hills. Address Mrs. KIPLING, 
Brevoort School, 446 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield St. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


No charge to for teachers. 
FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 N ool St, 
ISS FRANCES V. ag 
ccessor to Miss Abb 


Su 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FO 


ohnso 
GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 
Boarding and day’ 
schoo ns Se 4 oroug 
ration Wellesie ey and other colle for women. 
ences: esley College; the Misses East-- 


man, ana “Wellesley: and others. Circulars on 
application. 


Miss CHARLOTTE H. Conant, A., 
Miss FLORENCE BiGELow, M.A 7 rincipals. 


New York 
New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 


HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S. A.M., President.. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 


ics 
Native in Modern nage s. 
nasium esident students. Mary B. WuiTon, A.B. 


and Lois A. Bancs_ (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School ed Girls. 36th year opens segt. 
28. fae se and college preparatory courses. 


THEODORA B. RICHARDS. ede 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY. A 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin, Elkhart P. O. 
ARWICK PARK HOME SCHOOL 
For Little Folks from 3 to 12 years of age 
Conducted on Kindergarten principles. Ner- 
vous children and those suffering with catarrh 
will be greatly benefited, as the school is 
situated on one of the most picturesque lakes 
of Wisconsin, whose wre) Fig skirted by 
cedars and evergreens. 
FANNIE SCHWEDLER “BARNES, 
Principal. 
Elkhart is 62 miles north of Milwaukee, on the Chicago 
ssauabecaamae and St. Paul R. R. 
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A Family Paper 


Lyons Spring Silks 


Miroir, 
Antique Glace, 
Brocaded Ombre 
and Glace Effects. 


COLORED SATINS 


Chine, Raye,and Ombre Taffetas, 


Glacé Satin Royale, 
White Faille, Satin, Veloutine, 
Vrille, and Bengaline, 


For Wedding Gowns. 


Striped Taffetas and Satins, 


For Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Grenadines, Crépes, and Gazes, 
for Evening Wear. 


Lyons Silk Velvets | 
Glacé, Ombre, and Epingle. 
“SATIN ANTIQUE. 


Spring Dress Stuffs 


Glacé and Figured Epinglines. 
Silk and Wool Mixtures. 
Glacé and Jacquard Figures. 
Fancy Plaid Stuffs. 
Diagonals, Camel’s Hair. 


Serges and Suitings 
in new and fashionable colorings. 


Fancy Printed Challies.- 
Embroidered Robes, 


new st yles and colorings. 


York | 


The best time to buy 
clothin undoubtedly 1S 
now. it don’t pay us 
to carry overplus until 
another season. People 
who visit our stores this 
month will find reduc- 
tions that are very un- 
usual. 


FE. O. THOMPSON 


_ Importer, Tailor, and Clothier 
Pog BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Sts, 


177 Tremont St. on. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, 


four MAIL ORDER. 
DEPARTMENT 
HAS UNSURPASSED 


FoR HANDUNG YouR ORDERS 
BY MAIL OR EXPRES( —~ 


NEW YORK GOODS. AT =— 
NEW YORK PRI GES 


bive Us a Irtal 


OUT 


Mailed free fo 


Send rr itat once Qupply is limifed 


\ 
Z 


OUR | 


OF TOWN RESIDENTS 


High-Class 
Carpetings 


W.&J.SLOANE 


are now offering a most select stock of 
this season’s choicest patterns—of both 
Foreign and Domestic manufacture—in 


Axminsters, 
Wiltons, 
Velvets, and 
Moquettes. 


Axminster and Aubusson Whole Carpets 
to order from Special Designs. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts. 


NEW YORK 


E LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 
GHURGH BELLS 


PUREST 


MicSHANE BELL FO 


DRESS GOODS 


Styles Now Popular 


To generally introduce our extensive 
stock of Dress Goods we have decided to 
give a special exhibit of the entire collec- 
tion this week. 

Every fashionable fabric for spring and 
summer then to be on sale. 

Crystal Poplins, Bird’s-eye Reps, 
Changeable Crepes, and old-time Bareges, 
made of fine wool and silk. 

Frosted Bengalines, in twenty-four col- 
orings, just opened. 

Valley Cashmere effects, for rich cos- 
tumes; elegant in appearance and inex- 
pensive. 

Numerous lines of small effects, Dotted 
Wool Bengalines, Needle Stripes, and 
Pen-points. 

In plain goods, our Hop-Sackings and 
Round Twills are increasing in favor. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


= 
= 
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Financial 


The depletion of deposits in the city 
banks by nearly fifteen million dollars, as 
represented in the bank statement below, 
with only a little over two millions of it 
shipped abroad in gold, indicates the 
measure of the shipments of currency to 
the interior during the week past. The 
fact that the liabilities of the banks have 
been to this extent reduced accounts for 
the light reduction in the surplus reserve, as 
indicated in the statement. The actual 
reduction in reserve is considerably over 
five million dollars, but the drawing down 
of deposits reduces the legal reserve re- 
quirement just twenty-five per cent. of the 
deposit reduction, leaving the legal reserve 
only about $1,800,000 less than a week 
ago. This very heavy depletion in depos- 
its accounts for a sharp stringency in the 
money market, lasting, irregularly, for the 
whole week, which has forced call rates for 
money as high as 60 per cent. and has 
made the week’s average rate for money 
about 15 per cent., closing at nearly that. 

It is probable that for the last three 
days of the week little currency has been 
shipped, and that during that time much 
near-by money has found its way to the 
loan market... We spoke in our last week’s 
column of this drift of money to the in- 
terior, and of the causes which have 
brought it. about; it is largely a part of 
the unsettled condition of our whole cur- 
rency question, which is making interior 
banks prudent, even timid, about what 
calls may be made on them from deposi- 
tors, and which leads them to provide 
for possible contingencies. We believe 
that for the present this extraordinary de- 
mand has been largely satisfied, and that 
a calmer state of feeling will soon draw 
these funds back to the city institutions, 
for they are not needed to any great ex- 
tent in the business of the country at this 
season; but the uncertainties of the cur- 
rency situation will keep money unsettled 
and feverish, especially until some positive 
step is taken by the new National Admin- 
istration indicating the line of policy in- 
tended to be followed in dealing with the 
currency question. There are no indica- 


_ tions that the Government intends issuing 


bonds to replenish its Treasury reserve 
as yet. Secretary Carlisle has accepted 
offers to exchange currency for gold with 
a number of banks in Denver, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and other Western cities, to 
an extent that will probably bridge over 


_a month or two of gold drafts for export, 


and, in this way, has gained time in 
which to develop and perfect his general 
line of treatment of the whole question. 
Whether a special session of Congress is 
to be called is a matter not yet made pub- 
lic; indeed, we have no indications of 
such a step, or anyother. The remedy for 
this whole abnormal condition is in the 
repeal of the Silver-Purchasing Act. Can 
this be done? is the problem uppermost 
in the minds of the President and his 
Cabinet. 

To say that so unsettled a condition of 
financial questions has the effect of unset- 
tling values in the exchanges is but to 
utter an obvious truism. The security 


_markets for all classes of shares and bonds 


are in a feverish, unsatisfactory state, and 
any classes of these which are speculative, 
or which ‘have been unduly stimulated, are 
suffering from reactions and shrinkage in 
market value. This is true of all the “ In- 
dustrials,” so called; indeed, the general 


list’ is perhaps feeling the adverse influ- 


ence of uncertainty excessively as a rule, 
and values are being depressed in an inor- 


dinate degree. While it may be said that 
the leading shares of the Granger stocks, 
so called, have been better maintained in 
prices than those of any other class, bonds 
are, as a rule, lower, excepting what may 
be termed “ gilt-edge ”—uncertainty is 
such a blighting and demoralizing state 
when it is the dominant influence control- 
ling prices. 

The Reading Railway receivers have not 
yet made their report on the condition of 
the property of the company. They are 
expected to do so in the early part of the 
week; in the meantime the very damag- 
ing reports of the situation, it is under- 
stood, are exaggerated, and, this fact being 
suspected, the prices of the bonds and 
stock of the company have improved dur- 
ing the latter part of the week, and are 
relatively stronger than the general market. 
In the meantime the income-bond holders 
have organized under a very able commit- 
tee, and from this time it may be assumed 
that their interests will be well looked 


after. 

The bank statement is as follows: 
Legal tenders, decrease ............ 5,555,200 
Deposits, 14,795,000 
VG, GOCTERSE... 1,859,850 


This leaves a surplus reserve in the city 
banks of $4,643,275. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL............... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims............. 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS. Asst, 
WM. J. DAWSON. Secy. Agency Deft. 


Savings Loan 


H () ASSOCIATION 
of MINNEAPOLIS 
Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 

OVER 3,000 INVESTORS AND 

NO DISSATISFIED ONES 

WHAT WE OFFER: 


First mortgage security on city property. 

From six to eight per cent. interest. 

The a of withdrawing on thirty days’ 
notice. 


ME 


SINKING FUND MORTGAGES OUR SPECIALTY 


Before making your Investments let me send 
you our pamphlet. 
Manager 


H. F . NEWHALL Eastern Office 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid Capital ........ $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits..... 137,287 

Offers & per cent. Debentures secured by deposit 
of rst mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executors, &*c., can invest in these bonds. 


Some Careless 
People 


have made poor invest- 
ments in the West. So 
have others in the East. 
There are good and: poor 
in both regions. Our 
book contains some infor- 
mation which may help 
you. It is free. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


Mass, Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Authorized Capital, 82,000,000 
Capital paid in, 1,400,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4% years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July, 1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6% per 


annum. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year, over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Through its regular business of examining 
and insuring titles, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


Portland, Oregon, 


Has special facilities for placing money at 6 to 
8 per cent. on improved city property with in- 
sured titles, secured by first mortgage, principal 
and interest repayable in GOLD, the only stand- 
ard of value on the Pacific Coast. 


_ Portland has great and varied resources which 
insure a continuance for many years of the 
steady and healthy growth of the past, 


Improved business and residence property has 
a permanent value and can be relied on to pay 
interest and principal when due, 


We collect and remit with exchange. 
WM. M. LADD, PRES. § BUELL LAMBESSON, VICE-PRES. 
J. THORBURN ROSS, SEC. & MANACER. 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
Six per cent. investment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


SAFEST oF INVESTMENTS 


BONDS 
COUNTY Pithoir 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, January I, 1893 


‘Cash on hand and in Bank.... $62,514 20 
Bonds and Stocks, at cost..... 392,995 03 
“Mortgage Loans............. 1,479,216 33 
«Collateral Loans .... ........ 44,771 13 
Real Estate owned by Company, . 
‘Premium Notes on Policies in 3 
Bills Receivable............ 847 03 
LEDGER ASSETS........ . $2,227,184 47 
_Add Intere:t due and © 
$53,559 58 
Premiums deferred and 
outstanding (less 
cost of collection).. 56,369 60 
- Excess of market value 
of Bonds and Stocks, 
above cost........ 33,844 22 143,772 40 
1,851,877 74 
‘Surplus to Policy-holders, by 
Conn. and Mass. standard... $519,079 13 


T. W. RUSSELL, 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


Mutual Home © 
Improvement Co. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID, $100,000 
Your Idle Money We issue Trust Certificates 


guaranteed by assets amount- 


s ing to more than $2.00 in 
Will Earn assets for every $1.00 in cer- 
tificates. On these certificates we pay 6 per cent. per 


pe 
. annum, payable semi-annually. The certificates are issued 
for terms of 3, 6, 


as investors may Larg Retur hs Theinter. 


est is paid semi-annually during the term for which the 
subscription is made, an at the end of the term the prin- 


-Cipal sum, together with its PRO RATA 
me of one-half of the profits, is re- if sent to us. 
-turned on the surrender of the certificates. Address . 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres. 


MUTUAL HCME IMPROVEMENT CO. 
161 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO 


to comprehend the figures 


33,000,000 


Because the ordinary 
mind fails to grasp any such amounts, we 
offer this sum for the best illustration of the 
fact that thirty-three million pounds are made 
by MENIER, of the famous chocolate—“CHOC- 
OLAT MENIER”—yearly. To show the mar- 
velious hold this perfect product has upon 
the civilized world, for quick comprehension, 
in the size of this advertisement, either by 
word or illustration, is the point to attain. 
Address our advertising representatives, thus :— 
Every competitor 
-will receive a sam- 
ple of the finest 
-chocolate on earth. 
Remember that. CHOCOLAT MENIER can be taken 


immediately before retiring soeasily is it digested. 
Cocoa and Chocolate bear the same relation as 
Skimmed Milk 
to Pure Cream. 
Sold throughout 
the civilized world 
MEN 


West Broadway, 
N., Y. City 


Dcop’s ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
265 WASH'N ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
or World B’g., N.Y. 


Menier 
Competition, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LOS. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. MENIER. N.Y. 


HEALTH warranted to renew 
ray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50¢, 


orn Oure, bots F REF 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


_ If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a materia] which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 
injury which might possibly be done by water. 

As ‘a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 


-_fession, #. ¢., patching ; but,-inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material inthe past 


three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 
compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 
At the same ‘time we would refer you to the following mee throughout the country which “oe 


been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 


Postal Telegraph Building. New York City. 


Mail and Express, New York City. 
New York Times, New York City. 
Holland House, New York City. 
Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brookl 
ee Savings Bank, B 
and Girls’ 
lic School N 
Arbuckle Flats, B 
Hotel St. ‘tres 


lyn, N 


School N. Y. 


New Store of Liebmann ia, ros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ninth Ward School, Utica, 
Residence of E. J. Hingston 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo N.Y 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ohn’s Church, Elmira, | N. Af 

Barker Rose & Young Block, E 
A. Building, ’Rochester, N. 
German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. 
Public Schools Nos. 23 and 
Homeopathic Rochester, N. Y. 
All-Saints Chapel, Rocheste ter, N. 

Cornell University Ithaca, N. 


Buffalo N. 


N. 


, Rochester, N. Y. 


Hier Flats, 

Salt’s Western Hote Niagara ells, 

Fal otel, Niagara "Fa lls, N. Y 

Depots of o New York Central and Hudson River 
R. at Lockport, Garrisons, Cro- 


Sing Sing, 
Colga brary” Hf Hamilton, N. Y. 


es Sn School, W. New Brighton, N. Y. (Largest in 
e 

New Penn. R.R. Station, Jersey ity, N <i 
Monmouth Beach Club-House, Long Brain Branch, N: 5. 
Laurel in the Pines,’’ Lakew 

New Bowdoin T heater, ‘Mass. 
Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass. 

a of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 


ass 
Downing Street School, Mass. 
Markleton Sanatorium Co., ton, Pa. 
Duquesne Theater Pittsburgh, | Pa. 
National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Residence of Mrs. Hostetter Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R.R. ltoona, Pa. 
First National Bank, Coo aie Pa. 

. Court-House and ost-Office, Williamspest, 


a. 
Commonwealth ery, Scranton, Pa. 

Jackson Street os hurch, Scranton, Pa. 

} ope uilding, Brown University, Providence, R. z. 
. Hospita Co., Providence, R. L 


all School, Baltimore, Md. 
Residence of Mr. Evans, em, Md. 
State Capitol, Glens 
» # . Building, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albright Memorial ibrary, Scranton, Pa, 
Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “‘ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insést upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 


and ceilings. 


The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in the future, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material witha 


list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y.- 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


‘TIFFANY-GLASS:&- DECORATING: COMPANY: 


*FURNISHERS & GLASS:‘WORKERS DOMESTIC ECCLESIASTICAL, 


DECORATIONS: 


‘MEMORIALS: 


«333 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK: 


A Happy Wife 


is one whose work is lightened by the presence of a 
Hartman Flexible Wire Mat at the outer door asa 


** mud arrester.”’ 
HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Chicage 51 Forsyth St., A 


Mats have brass tag a 


mbers St., New York; State St., 
tlanta, Catalague 


tals mailed free. 


ttached stamped Hartman.” 


Esterbrook’s No. 130 


Easy Writer. 26 St., N.Y." 


Ask your 
for them. 


150 OTHER STYLES. 


| 
CHOCOLAT MENIER | 
y O u | 
) 
HARTMAN FLEXIBLE 
Our 
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Bits of Fun 


The man who does not comb his hair 
looks best with a chrysanthemum in his 
buttonhole.—Picayune. 


“TJ find it is always best to keep 
cool,” said the snow. ‘ Exactly,” replied 
the sidewalk. I catch your drift.”— 
Washington Star. 


©] see,” said one real-estate dealer to 
another, “that you still have a vacant 
house in your new row.” “Yes,” was the 
reply, “it is last, but not leased.” — Wash- 
ington Star. 


“ Noobody may be a parvenu, but he 
knows what is right.” “ How does he show 
it?” “I heard him ask, the other day, 
for some demi-tasse in a small cup.”— 
Harper's Bazar. 


Butcher—I need a boy about your size, 
and will give you $3 a week. Applicant— 
Will I have a chance to rise? ‘Yes. I 
want you to be here at four o’clock every 
morning.” —Zzfe. 


“ She was cold and haughty in expres- 
sion,” wrote the novelist, “as if she were 
the descendant of a race of kings, or were 
posing as the Circassian girl ina museum.” 
—Ilndianapolis Journal. 


A man has to love children very, very 
much to be able to think faster than he 
speaks when he steps on a little tin cart as 
he is groping barefooted across his cham. 
ber in the dark.— Somerville Journal. 


“That is a pretty big buckwheat cake 
for a boy of your size,” said papa at 
breakfast to Jimmieboy. ‘It looks big,” 
said Jimmieboy, “ but really it isn’t. It’s 
got lots of porouses in it.”—Harfger's 
Young People. 


“Can you tell me when your husband 
is inspired ?” asked Mrs. Bunker of the 
poet’s wife. “Oh, my, yes,” returned 
the little woman. “He’s as cross asa 
bear with a sore head when his mind is 
cluttered up with poetry.”—Harfer’s Ba. 
zar. 


Daughter—There is only one thing more 
astonishing than the readiness with which 
Ned gave up tobacco when we became 
engaged. Mother—What is that astonish. 
ing thing? Daughter—The rapidity with 
which he took it up again after we were 
married.— 77a-Bits. 


“Did you come across any brigands in 
Sicily ?” 
better of them.” “How so?” “Qh, 
simply enough. Every time I met a sus- 
picious-looking character on the road I 
went up to him and asked an alms.”— 
Courier du Midi. 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 
is shown in for the table and in beau- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genu- 
ine pieces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & 
Sons, New York. 


“Plenty. But I always got the 


A Mouth of 

Shining Pearls. 
What adornment lends 
more to the beauty and 
attractiveness of a face 
than a_ set of pearly 
white teeth. 

Meade & Baker’s 


PAPAS 


Carbolic Mouth Wash 


for preserving the deli- 
cate enamel of the teeth, 
and keeping the gums 
in asound, healthy con- 
dition, and purifying the 
breath, has no equal. 
Try it. 


A well-known dentist says: 


‘Having tested your mouth wash 
thoroughly, I give it my unqualified 
imprimatur, not cnly as a disinfectant 
and deodorizer, but also as soothing, 
cleansing, and healing, where excessive 
deposits of tarter, turgid gums, and 
offensive teeth exist. Its efficacy and 
curative qualities are beyond question,” 

GEO. W. JONES, Dentist. 


sample bottle and 
treatise on the care of 
the teeth will be mailed 
free on application to 


209 Main St 
Richmond. Va, 


DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 


Variable 
Route 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


without change, 
leaving Chicago 
edaily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


BOVININE 


“The blood 1s the life.” 


Bovinine creates new 
and vitalized blood: 
often 8 per cent weekly. 


BARRY'S TRIG JOPHEROUS 
HAIR SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
~~) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
} Cures eruptions and diseases ef the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains. All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


HOSE answering an advertisement will 

[ confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 

the Publisher by stating that they 

saw the Advertisement in THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


| 
SH 


| , 

ISN 


COMFORTABLE 
EVERYWHERE 


These are the days of fashionable sense — the ¢ 
underdress of woman allows full ease of me 
ment —to stand comfortably 
—to walk —to ride—to work 
—and all this ease and dressy 
grace are given the wearer of 
the EQUIPOISE WAIST, 
the fashionable corset substi- 
tute. To know all about it, J 
and where to buy it, write to ¢) 
the George Frost Co., Bos- 

«) 
ton, Mass. 


Powder 


Cures Eczema, 
Chafing. Pimples, 
Itching, Salt Rheum, 
Burns, Sun Burn, 
Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing. 


and all inflammation. 


Sold by yy druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, 
postage paid. 

COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion. 


>A WHEEL 
OF WEAR 


* 
That grows old beautifully—Q 
« 
* 


and is very, very old before it 
is aged — The Hartford Bicy- 
cle is built on honor — Cata- 
logue free for a postal — Hart- 
@ ford Cycle Co., Hartford,Conn. 


EEE 


Wall Paper Samples< 
® FREE © 


* Send 8c. for deduct it when ordering. 


te 
ELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. 
Good Papers, 2%, 3, 4c. per Roll. 


nch BORDERS | to 1c. Y 
|. CADY, 31 5 High Providence, R.1. 


RHEUMATISM 


perfectly and permanently 
CURE 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 
YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 


Price, 52 $2.00; by Express, $2.25. Send 


for trea 
X 
sale by all druggists. 


| | 
| i ) 
| 
| | J 
PLA PL PI IDI | j 
9 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Druggists MEADE & Baker Carbolic 
sc. 
Mp 
H 
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Getting 
Thin 


is often equivalent to 
getting ill. If loss of flesh 
can be arrested and dis- 
lease baffled the ‘‘ weak 
spots” in the system are] 


{ eradicated. 


Scotts Emulsion 


an absolute corrective 
of “weak spots.” It is a 
builder of worn out failing 
tissue—zature's food that 
stops waste and creates 
healthy flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bewne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


COMFORT 


‘One-third of our life is nt in bed. Why not e 
that portion and sleep on an Air Ma "Su 
every way health cleanliness and dura ny. 
‘Write for METROPO 
TAN AIR “GO DS *CO.. Temple Boston. 


Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


Sth Ave. 9 cor. 16th St., N.Xe 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


a World’s Fair parties desiring large 

leasant rooms. Six blocks from Fair, one from Hotel 

outh Shore. and electric cars. Permanent roomers 
preterred. A ss BOX 95, Windsor Park, Il. 

A YOUNG WOMAN of twenty-one desires a ~ 
- tion je read and be otherwise useful to an invalid. 

y or a child unable to attend school. 

0. 3,560, care Christian Union 

or AMHERST COLLEGE STU DENT desires 
for the summer the care of one or more boys, with instruc- 
‘tion if desired, or a clerkship in a summer hotel. Refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Address BOX 203, 
Amherst, Mass. 

W ANTE D—An all-round shoemaker—Christian ; un- 
exceptional references: unmarried—to work at his trade 
_and teach boys at the Burnham Industrial Farm. Apply 
to DIRECTOR, Canaan Four Corners, 

WANTE D—House in country for summer by small 
family adults; 50 miles from New York; RS or 10 rooms, 
good well, fruit. high ground. low rent; good care taken; 
_ not Long Island. Address STUDIV, 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 

FOR SALE-— Beautiful cottage at Round Lake, N. Y. 
Well located; eight rooms, all in excellent condition. 
"Great an Terms tom suit ty Address JOHN 
McC DY, Round Lak 

A ‘CONGREGATIONAL PASTOR of seven 
years’ experience wants a charge near an Eastern semi- 
nary where he can an pe rsue a course of special stn: 

Good references. ess T., care Rev. Wm. F. Eng 

East Windsor, C 


BOARD-—Sunmmit, N. J.; i private family ; three choice 
- rooms after March 6th, for & om parties only. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 132, Summit, 

LADY would like position as housekee r or of re- 
Address or two weeks, T., 148 College St., 

Haven, C 

WAN TED_A strong | Protestant woman, past mid- 
‘ = age, to do work of boys’ dining-room and dormitory i in 

a onary institution. Apply by letter, with references, to 
DIRECTOR, P. O. Box 20, Canaan Four Corners, 

WANTE D—By a physician’s widow, a position as 
housekeeper i ina Christian family. No. 3,864, care 

ian Union. 


LADY would like position as housekeeper, or of re- 
sponsibility. New York references. Address, for two 
weeks, S., 148 College Street, New Haven, Ct. 

A COLLEGE GRADUATE of experience, resi- 
dent in_New York City, desires additional pupils in Litera- 
ture, History, Classics, or German. Lessons may begin 
immediately, or ear made for next school year. 

dress No. 3,876, care Christian Union. 

SUMMER BOARD on Vermont shore of Lake 
Chaftaplain. Place quiet but accessible. Scenery fine ; 
boating and fishing. Accommodation for five adults. 
References given an uired. Address COTTAGE, 
-care Christian Union. 


America’s Oldest Town 


It has been generally conceded that St. 
Augustine, Fla., is the oldest white settle- 
ment in the United States, having been 
founded by Melendez in the year 1565 ; 
but a writer in the San Francisco “ Chron- 
icle” declares that there is evidence to 
show that the town of Tucson, in Arizona, 
antedates St. Augustine’s by at least thir- 
teen years. In the year 1552 their Cath- 
olic Majesties Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain issued a charter to and for the pue- 
blo of Tucson, which, after having been 
mislaid for a matter of three hundred 
years or more, has recently been discov- 
ered among the archives of the Church 
of San Xavier del Bac, which is situated 
about ten miles below the present town of 
Tucson. 

Accompanying the charter of the pueblo 
of Tucson is an account written in the 
handwriting of Padre Marco Niza of the 
founding of the pueblo. Padre Niza was 
a Jesuit who accompanied the expedition 
organized in the City of Mexico for the 
exploration of Arizona and New Mexico, 
under the charge of Coronado, the func- 
tion of the worthy padre having been the 
Christianizing of the natives and the re- 
cording of the progress and exploits of 
the expedition. If his account is to be 
received as historical—and every pre- 


| sumption is in its favor—a church was 


founded at San Xavier del Bac, and a 
small town begun to support and protect 
the church on the site of the Indian vil- 
lage of Tucson, the name having been 
preserved until the present day. 


—The Princess of Wales has never seen 
Rome, and as she has a great desire to 
visit the Eternal City, the present yachting 
tour of the Prince and Princess through the 
Mediterranean has been so arranged that 
the desire of the Princess may be gratified. 
A stop will also be made at Corfu to 
visit the Empress of Austria in her new 
palace. 


Careful Preparation 
is essential to purity of foods. It is wisdom and 
economy to select those that are pure. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is prepared 
with the greatest care, and infants are assured the 
best. Grocers and Druggists. 


and reap a rich 
harvest. They are always reliable, 
always in demand, always the best. 


For 1893 is invaluable to every Planter. 
It is an encyclopedia of the latest farming 
the highest authorities. 


Perfect, -R 
imple, arse 


im lating. 


1 Pack Mending Tissu 
Silk, Satin’ Kid bette 

than needle and thread; ;1Package solder, 

mends all kinds of Tinware; 1 Pack 

Starch Gloss, for ‘os ‘cuffs, co 

and shirt bosoms; 1 Hair Crimper; 4 oe 
Needles, 8 ——e worsted, lace, glove 

and motto Needle 4 jae Shawl and Tollet 

Boo! Knitting, 

a4 So 


ra, boom On wo and 
mail. post paid. tir words Address 


Howard Mfg. Co. 92 Wash- St. R. 


“Honesty i is the best pol- 
icy.’ Nobody contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 


Macbeth’s “ pearl top” and ‘pearl glass” are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as well as_tough. 
They are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happensto th>m. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MacBETH Co. 
ODERN Improvement 
in trade. You get 


Vacuum Leather Oil for 25¢, 
and your money bam if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


2 


| 


From an on paper with any 


pen, 100 copies can be made. s5ocopies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circulars andsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CoO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern th ns estion and senien and bya 
careful a gpplication of the fine pr of well-selected 
has provided our ante = tee tables with a 
rage which may save us 
doctors’ bills. 


u strong enough to resist every tendency to 


es are floa 
to attack wherever is a weak may escape 
many a fatal shaft by kee ping ourselves well 
ure blood and a nourished frame 
service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus 


JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


A Cup of | 
Palatable, Pure, Refresh- 
Bouillon ing, table, Pure, Refres 


can be made in three minutes, thus: 
Take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
in a quarter-teaspoon (not more) of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Then add an egg— 
and some sherry if 
liked—season care. 
fully 


CRANULA 


old, sick and well. Da 


let "free. Address, G 


= 
| 
DI | 
an | 
Ferry’s | 
Seeds | 
| FERRY’SSEED ANNUAL 
| 
D. M. FERRY, DETROIT 
& Mich, | 
HATGH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
Incubator. 
cessful operation. Guaran- 
(223 hatch larger per- | 
; cost than any othe 
Illus. Catalogue. a GEO. H. STAHL, ¢ 
P 
ete. 
includ | 
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Notes and Queries 


1 have been reading your various articles on the 
Smith-Briggs question with great interest, as I ama 
Presbyterian. A good authority told me in recent 
conversation that Dr. Briggs had said in class to his 
students that the accounts of the creation, flood, etc., 
were “‘ good old fables,” or something to that effect. 
Please state whether he does go to such lengths. I 
thought he merely asserted that we did not know 
whether Moses or Isaiah did actually write these 
books, not that their subject matter was improbable. 
Does not science, as well as tradition, corroborate 
the story of the flood, etc.? I can-fully understand 
their position on the humanity (and hence liability 
te err) of the Bible writers, but I cannot understand 
the other criticism. Please explain and oblige 

AN INTERESTED WOMAN. 


If you will read what Dr. Briggs says 
in his ‘Biblical Study,” p. 232, about a 
mythic element in the Bible, you will be- 
lieve that his remark to his class has been 
misquoted. We regard him as agreeing 
with the opinion of the majority of Chris- 
tian scholars, that the first chapters of 
Genesis contain primitive legends common 
to different nations, in the religious treat- 
ment of which, to bring out moral and 
spiritual lessons, consists the peculiarity of 
the Biblical writers. Christian scholars 
prefer the term “ legends ” to “myths ” or 
“fables.” See the Rev. R. F. Horton’s 
book, “ Revelation and the Bible,” for ex- 
planation of the fact that the revelation in 
those chapters is not made through the 
medium of history. 


Was the occasion of the Pope’s recent jubilee the 
first time he had left the Vatican since his eleva- 
tion? When in Rome recently, I was told that Pius 
1X. had never gone outside the Vatican after being 
deprived of the temporal power, and that his suc- 
cessor had not done so since his election. Please 
inform me whether or not this information is cor- 
rect, and, if itis, does not the abandonment of his 
claim to be the ** Prisoner in the Vatican ”’ indicate 
a most notable step forward in direction of Chris- 
tian union? Te W. P. 


We believe that Leo XIII. has been out- 
side the Vatican at least on two former 
occasions, in order to officiate at St. 
Peter’s. The first of these was, we think, 
about 1880; the second was in 1887, 
when he celebrated his sacerdotal jubilee. 


Pius IX. never left the Vatican after his 


deprivation. But it is not clear to us that 
Leo’s action involves any material aban- 
donment of the claim you refer to. 


Please give me what you believe to be the most 
accurate answers to the following queries: 1. How 
long since the creationof Adam? 2. Howlong since 
Noah came out of the Ark? 3. How long since the 
birth of Christ? G. N. G. 


1 and 2. No one now undertakes to fix. 


the dates of these events. According to 
the chronology based on the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament, the creation took place 
B.C. 4004; but it is now conceded by all 
scholars that man was in existence long 
before that. So also as to the date of the 
deluge, which some think of as a local in- 
undation, and others as a geological period 
of floods consequent on the melting of 
glaciers, perhaps 7,000 years ago. 3. 
Christ was born 1,897 years ago, according 
to the corrected chronology. | 


Please give me some ammunition for a sermon 
on gambling. Has Mr. Quinn any statistics as to 
its evils or extent or best mode of suppression? Or 
can you refer me to any well-informed person ? 


About the first of May last the “In- 
dependent” contained a symposium in 
which gambling was discussed from every 
point of view. This is the best thing 
within our recollection. Mr. Quinn has a 
variety of tracts and leaflets on the sub. 
ject, none of which have we examined. 


Mr. Anthony Comstock, of New York, 
is as well informed on the subject as any 
one we know. . 3 


I am desirous of preaching on the subject of card- 
playing and dancing. Can you suggest to me 
sources of information? 

Card-playing and dancing are discussed 
by Bishop Vincent in his book, “ Better 
Not” ($1). “The Dance of Modern So- 
ciety” (60 cents) is by Professor W. C. 
Wilkinson. Both books to be had of 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. Perhaps 
some reader can mention a book advocat- 
ing a more liberal view than these two. 


The editors of The Christian Union 
wish to obtain the present addresses of 
Anna Morris, the author of “ A Parable 
for Reformers ” (Christian Union of De- 
cember 16, 1885); C. C. Snyder, author of 


Notes from Chicago ”’ (Christian Union, | 


February 24, 1887); Katharine E. Far- 
rand, author of “‘ At Home Indoors ” (Sep- 
tember 9, 1886); Ada Carleton, author of 
“‘ Selling the Baby ” (May 14, 1885); Eliza- 
beth M. Clark, author of “Two Rain- 
Storms ” (March Io, 1887); Nina H. Clark, 
author of “ A Novel Scrap-Book ” (Novem- 
ber 4, 1886), and Philip H. Dodge, author 
of “Talk about Wet Things ” (Septem- 
ber 20, 1888). 7 


AYER’S PILLS 


constipation, 
dyspepsia, jaundice, 
sick headache. 


THE BEST 


remedy for 

all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels. 


Every Dose Effective 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARREH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


the: best is cheapest. Strictly Pure White 


; Lead is best; properly applied it wili not 
! } al i } scale, chip, chalk, or rub off; it firmly adheres 
to the wood and forms a permanent base for 
repaiating. Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 


burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. When buying it is im- 


portant to obtain 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


properly made. Time has proven that white lead made by the ‘“‘Old Dutch” 
process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot be obtained by any 
other method of manufacture. This process consumes four to six n.onths time 
and produces the brands that have given White Lead its character as the 


standard paint. 
ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati) 


‘ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsb’gh) 


‘* ATLANTIC ” (New York) 

BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
*¢ BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ”’ (New York) 
**COLLIER”’ (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


‘*KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
‘*PFAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 
‘¢*LEWIS” (Philadelphia) | 

** MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

‘*RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ”’ (Salem, Mass.) 
**‘SHIPMAN ”’ (Chicago) 
** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** ULSTER” (New York) 

UNION ’’ (New York) 


are standard brands of strictly = Lead made by the “‘Old Dutch”’ process. 


You get the best in buying t 


em. You can produce any desired color by 


tinting these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 


Lead Tinting Colors. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. 
_ If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informae 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


NORTHROP’S 


Stamped 
Steel 
Ceiling 


Churches, 

Schools, and 

‘Business Property. 
Made in many designs. Can be 


put up over old plaster ceiling with- 
out removing it. 


H. S. NORTHROP 
30 Rose St., New York 
Send for Catalogue. 
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A Family Paper 
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Ss’ 


An open 


——a perfect 


und package 
¥ - Druggist sells 


toilet soap” 


= 


BARBERS’ SOAP 


round Cakes. 


Your BARBER sells it — 40c. — Six Cakes. 


have known the wonderful softening, 

Faces— comforting, 4ealing properties of 

: WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS 

— for upwards of Half a Century. No good Barber uses any 
other kind — it is sold in every civilized country on the globe. 

Did it never occur to you that what is so good for the face, 

must be exceptionally pure — and nice for the entire body — as 

-a bath and Toilet Soap ? 


WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ SOAP 


cost us just thirteen years of constant 

I3 costly experiment — but we succeeded, 

and our success came /wo-fold. It be- 

e ars came almost immediately Soap for 

© BARBERS’ use —and to-day no shop that 

does not use it is considered first-class or a safe place to be 

shaved in. It became a most popular TOILET Soap, too — 
and to-day tons upon tons of it — are used for ¢hat¢ purpose. 


was the first to thor- 
oughly appreciate the 
wonderful properties 


of WILLIAMS’ 
BARBERS’ SOAP 


BRIGHT 
BARBER tomer 


that what was safe enough — pure, mild, 4ea/ing enough for the 
face, must be excellent for the rest of the body. 

He began selling WILLIAMS’ SOAP to his customers 
to take home for TQJLET use. The circle widened — and 
to-day extends around the world — mi//ions are using it —. 
Barbers and Druggists everywhere are selling it. 


A 


WILLIAMS’ BAR- 


Soft a white BERS’ SOAP creates 
Skin. 


other Soaps. It resem- 
bles soft — rich — deli- 
cate cream —more than it does ordinary lather. 
cream — and it acts like it. 
Ch aps WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ SOAP 
it contains. It will heal a sore on 
quickly and smoothly —if wasked daily with this delicat 
A full pound package of this soap costs 
ages. You save a little by doing this. 
BERS’ BAR SOAP — in round cakes—. If you do not 
- Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


It feels like 
After using, the skin feels cool — soft —fresh—: It re- 
was made to heal—. Tender faces 
the hands — or back — just as 

antiseptic soap. ; 
but 40 cents. Start with one pound — 
One pound will last one person six months. It is ot expen- 
Any druggist — any good BARBER 
live near 4 good drug store or Barber Shop, write to us. We 
Glastonbury, Ct., U.S.A. 


moves every kind of irritation — blemishes of every kind, and 
would become more tender but for 
Sor eS. quickly as on the face. Rough 
try that before getting more. If you like 

sive. Less than 80 cents a year — for your TOILET SoaP! 
— almost any, Grocer. But be 
mail — postpaid —a full pound package—to any address on 


assures a most beautiful skin, of the finest texture. 
the soothing, comforting properties 
spots — eczema — old sores — cuts — a// flesh wounds hea, 

Price it —if it zs what we say it is— you will 
® want to buy it by the box — of ten pack- 
Where? 
sure_you get WILLIAMS’ BAR- 
receipt of 4oc. in Stamps. 


Williams’ Shaving 


for 


Toilet Use 


| 


